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AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


Farewell! There is no other word to 
say 
For us who leave so many words 


unsaid; 
So many springs untasted by the way; 
So many fruits ungathered; and who 


tread 

Each kindling hour to ash beneath our 
feet: 

Hungered, athirst—we dare not drink 
nor eat; 

Acold—the least red flame of fire we 
dread! 

Farewell! For us the valley-ways 
divide: 

I cross the stream; the beaten path you 
keep; 


Yet both tracks climb the barren moun- 
tain-side, 

Though sundered by 
craggy steep; 

And, each alone must scale the peril- 
ous track, 

Unfaltering, nor even turning back 

To look upon the valley, warm and 
deep— 


deep cleft and 


The summer valley of our lost delight; 

Though fierce suns blind us: and like 
driven spears 

Thrust through the curved, steel-gleam- 
ing shield of night, 


One after one, the frosty star-fires 
pierce 
Our shuddering souls with terror; 


though the blast 

Swoop on our clutching lives, and seek 
to cast 

Us headlong down the chasm of dark 
fears. 

Farewell, farewell! But yesterday we 
met— 

Unknown, unknowing; yet, 
time known. 

Surely our souls that do not rise nor 


from all 


set, 

Ere the sun kindled or the stars were 
blown 

To singing flame, together roamed the 
night 

Of chaos—ere God blinded space with 
light, 

And took love in the toils of flesh and 
bone! 
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Farewell! The night falls on us; the 
sky lowers 

With boding tempest; and on bitter 
breath 

The north wind bears 
shakes the towers 

Of silence till shrill echo answereth. 

Already night divides our laboring 
feet; 

Yet, in the peace of dawn shall we not 

meet 

the 
death? 


my cry, and 


Upon white and silent peak of 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 


The Outlook. 


A sudden wakin’, a sudden weepin’; 

A lil suckin’, a lil sleepin’; 

A chiel’s full joys an’ a chiel’s short 
sorrows, 

Wi’ a power o’ faith in gert to-morrows. 


Young blood red hot an’ the love of a 
maid; 

One glorious day as’ll never fade; 

Some shadows, some sunshine, some 
triumphs, some tears 


An’ a gatherin’ weight o’ the flyin’ 
years. 

Then old man’s talk o’ the day be- 
hind ’e, 

Your darter’s youngest darter to 


mind ’e; 
A lil dreamin’, a lil dyin’; 
A Vil lew corner o’ airth to lie in. 
Eden Phillpotts, 


IN THE VALLEY. 

All down the valley 

As I walk to-day, 

There are little footprints 
Where the children play. 


All down the valley 

Of my heart’s retreat 

There are little shadows 

Made by small, dead feet. 
Dorothy Frances Gurney. 


The Academy. 
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THE RUSSIAN SOCIALISTS. 


In these early years of the twentieth 
century the pages of history are 
quickly turned, and the stories re- 
corded thereon are tales of strife. Race 
rises against race, class against class, 
creed against creed. Unrest and the 
discontent which precedes great social 
changes are felt in every civilized coun- 
try. And if this be so in the green 
tree, what do we see in the dry? If 
cultured nations murmur at the exist- 
ing state of things, what do we hear 
from that half savage people of that 
vast tract of earth we cali Russia? 
Here indeed scenes of horror, un- 
rivalled in the world’s annals, mark 
recent events. Death and the fear of 
death, rapine, massacre, terrorism and 
hunger are mingled with a torturing 
anxiety for what the morrow will 
bring forth. Followers of the old 
régime flee from one town, the revolu- 
tionists from another, the Jews from a 
third. The cities are now dark and de- 
serted, now thronged with crowds, 
who rush hither and thither in a frenzy 
of excitement, knowing not where to 
turn for counsel. Nobody is trusted 
for nobody is safe. Chaos reigns, and 
many months must pass, many scenes 
of horror be enacted before that huge 
sea, swelling with the storm of a thou- 
sand strifes and thundering with a 
thousand voices, can grow calm once 
more. 

Whatever be the new order which 
will finally replace the old, whatever 
form of government will suppress the 
present state of anarchy, one thing is 
certain: Socialism has hypnotized the 
Russian people to-day. It is not the 
ideal Socialism of the early “circles” 
of noble dreamers, who knew less 


about the moujik’s real character than 
they did of the serfs they set free. 
Neither is it the Socialism of those 





earlier federal States when 


bureau- 
cracy and Tsardom were as yet un- 
known and when every subject, from 
prince to peasant, had a voice in the 


government of the State. Those were 
the golden days of the land of Rus. 
Everybody was free; large territories 
were conquered and prosperous cities 
founded. Had these primitive States 
been allowed to develop, the Socialism 
that wrecks Russia to-day would be 
impossible. But unfortunately this 
early culture did not last. Eternal con- 
flicts, perpetual struggles against Tar- 
tars, Turks, and Poles changed these 
peaceful republics into military States, 
subject to the principality of Moscow, 
whose Tsars, aided by the Orthodox 
Church, introduced serfdom, destroyed 
autonomy, and placed absolutism upon 
a firm basis. The peasants, deprived 
of personal liberty, sank into misery 
and ignorance; the landed aristocracy 
increased; a powerful bureaucracy up- 
held the Tsar, and it seemed as if 
German politicians and German mysti- 
cism had effaced all traces of the old 
order of things and forced Russia to 
forget what once had been. But there 
were two institutions which even ab- 
solutism could not uproot, and which 
have served all Russian reformers as 
an argument against autocracy. These 
are the common or peasants’ laws and 
the village communes, which have sur- 
vived the horrors of serfdom and exist 
to-day, side by side with the more re- 
cent landed aristocracy and the Code 
of the Empire. 

It is in these two conflicting ele- 
ments, in the remnants of ancient 
autonomy and the increasing powers 
of a new absolutism that we find the 
seeds of Russian Socialism. Even in 
her darkest days there were men who 
reminded her of her heritage. No 
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amount of oppression, no amount of 
exile, no amount of suffering could 
crush the secret societies, whose aim 
was the restoration of ancient liberties 
and whose watchword was ancient 
federation. This heritage of the com- 
mon law has ever been the nightmare 
of Russian absolutism; it confronts it 
everywhere, in history, in literature, 
even in law. It cannot be avoided nor 
denied. There it is, an indisputable, 
unconquerable fact, to be used by 
every leader of the people, from the 
pope Avvakum' to the pope Gapon; to 
be read on every page of Russian liter- 
ature, from the oldest relics of folklore 
to Gorky’s latest story. Were it not 
for this heritage, handed down from 
generation to generation, the revolution 
which broke out in France at the end 
of the eighteenth century would not 
have influenced Russian society as it 
did. But educated Russians realized 
that their country had once enjoyed 
the liberties France was fighting to ob- 
tain, and secret societies, formed in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, began to 
spread the doctrines of liberty and 
equality, basing their arguments on the 
federations absolutism had 
The Government did its best 


ancient 
crushed. 
to stamp out this new movement by 
executing and exiling the best men in 
the Empire. But Socialism took root 
and spread, Its first victory was won 
when Alexander II. abolished serfdom, 
a reform the early Socialists had 
agitated for from the beginning of their 
existence. This victory was followed 
by a period of activity, which unfortu- 
nately degenerated into terrorism and 
finally ended with the assassination of 
Alexander in 1881. 

It is difficult for the hopeful. ener- 
getic English-speaking races to realize 
the gloom and despair that enveloped 
Russia during the next decade. An 


1 Avvakum, sometimes called the first Rus- 
sian Socialist, was a priest, exiled to Siberia 
for advocating reforms. 


Atter making the 


The Russian 





Socialists. 


idea of it may be obtained by reading 
A. P. Tchehoff’s stories, which depict 
Russian “intellectual” life during the 
eighties. He paints the despair of the 
middle class; he tells us of well-edu- 
cated, well-to-do men and women who 
have no ideals and no energy, who are 
too weak to do any good and too 
cowardly to be thoroughly bad. They 
are neither conservative nor liberal, 
aristocratic nor Socialistic. They are 
nothing but petty Philistines, with 
craven souls and sickly bodies, who, 
knowing the country needs their help, 
are too limp and mean to give it. 

Such are Tchehoff’s characters, and 
was intellectual Russia during 
Not one of his charac- 
overstrained. 


such 
these ten years. 
ters is exaggerated or 
His men and women are portraits of 
thousands of educated Russians who 
were to be found before the Socialist 
revival we see to-day. They are all 


despair; so was Russia. They had 
ceased to believe even in their own 
forces; so had Russia. The mean, 


every-day life, without ideals, without 
aims, had eaten into their very souls. 
So it was with Russia. She had ceased 
to believe in the people, in work, in 
liberty, and looked on callously whilst 
her best men and women were work- 
ing in Siberian mines or starving in 
European slums. But the revival came 
at last, and from the least expected 
quarter. Whilst the bulk of the edu- 
cated classes were helplessly bewailing 
the misery of the masses, the Socialist 
“circles,” though sadly thinned by exile 
and desertion, quietly carried on their 
work. They saw that Socialism’s suc- 
cess depended entirely upon the people 
and spent those ten gloomy years 
amongst them. 

Though neither the Government nor 
the patriots had thought the education 
of the masses a matter needing imme- 


journey from Moscow to the Amur and back 
on foot, he was burned to death in 1681. 











The Russian Socialists. 


diate consideration, the Socialists of 
the eighties did not find the soil al- 
together uncultivated. The enthusiasm 
of the preceding decade, when the sons 
and daughters of noblemen had shared 
the miserable lives of the working 
classes in order to teach them the need 
of better things, had to a certain ex- 
tent prepared their way. But it must 
not be forgotten that these pioneers 
had been idealists. The creed they 
professed was not the creed of to-day’s 
Socialism, which, rightly or wrongly, 
is the watchword of the Russian 
masses in their present revival, and 
which has brought the movement in 
Russia to its third stage of develop- 
ment. In the first stage we find the 
aristocracy organizing the crusade 
against serfdom; their efforts were 
crowned with success in the sixties. 
In the second stage, that is, during the 
seventies, we see the “intellectuals” 
teaching the liberated serfs the doc- 
trines of Socialism, and to-day we have 
the first fruits of the work of the 
eighties, when the narod or masses 
have declared war against absolutism 
and capitalism alike. They have out- 
grown the need of a Turgenieff or a 
Tolstoy to plead their cause, for they 
have their own advocates, their Gapons 
and Gorkys, who are not only for but 
of them. They no longer plead to 
autocracy through the medium of be- 
landlords and _ aristocratic 
dreamers. Those days have gone for 
ever. Now they wage war against 
Tsar, landlord and bourgeois alike, and 
address their enemies in phrases that 
Turgenieff himself could not rival. The 
procession of January, 1905, when 
thousands of workmen marched to the 
Winter Palace, aided by the pcople’s 
poet and led by the people’s priest, 
formed a landmark in the history of 
Russian Socialism, because it was the 
first time the masses had appealed 
directly to absolutism. Then, and not 
till then, they showed the world that 


nevolent 
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they had come to that stage in which 
they knew what they wanted and were 
not afraid to ask for it. 

The butchery which followed aided 
the Socialist movement. Many friends 
of the old régime were alienated. More 
than this, people began to talk about 
Socialism as they never talked about it 
in Russia before. They discussed it in 
the streets, restaurants, trams and 
trains. This publicity has grown to 
such an extent that what was whis- 
pered between four walls a year ago 
is shouted from the housetops to-day. 
Plays openly deriding the bourgeoisie 
are acted in St. Petersburg to audi- 
ences that, fed on Gorky’s teaching, 
applaud every line that condemns the 
old order of things. Socialism is on 
every lip, its movements before all 
eyes. It cannot be avoided; it is in the 
air, in public opinion, in the people. 
No matter what manner of people meet 
together for pleasure or profit; no mat- 
ter what political opinions they hold, 
the conversation always veers round 
to the all-absorbing topic. This is not 
all; another element has entered the 
movement, that of force, the energy of 
a class which, too young to have tradi- 
tions of its own, shows no regard for 
those of other social spheres. This 
new element bandies no words and 
knows no idealism. Compare what 
Tchehoff wrote two decades ago with 
what Gorky is writing to-day; it is the 
picture of the change in Russia during 
that time. Tchehoff, after painting the 
weakness of the intellectuals, gloomily 
asks “what next?” Gorky answers the 


question by sending his men and 
women into the world to fight the 
battle of modern Socialism. He, in his 


turn, reflects the feelings of his age. 
His is the voice of young Russia, of 
the people, whose son he is. Every 
pulse is beating there, every nerve is 
strained in the efforts of the revival. 
Like them, he is filled with hope and 
energy; like them he believes in suc- 
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cess; like them he feels no mercy for 
those who resist his cause. He under- 
stands their aims and needs as a 
Tolstoy cannot, for he and they are 
rebels against “society” and absolu- 
tism, and the thousand and one tradi- 
tions the upper classes cling to. 

This new stage in the development 
of Russian Socialism, this movement 
of the masses, has attained proportions 
which would astound and bewilder the 
idealists of the early circles. Its real- 
ism, its energy, its youthful brutality 
are not the things they longed for. Its 
very organizations, which have reached 
every town and village in the Empire 
would excite the wonder of the early 
The central committees of 
the Socialists work in the cities, their 
factory committees in the workshops; 
their rural committees in the villages, 
and their university committees in the 
schools. Even the barracks and fort- 
resses know them. not 
merely reached every portion of the 
people; they have done more, for they 
know how to keep in touch with them. 
They the workmen a_ pro- 
letarian republic, the peasant unlimited 
land, the soldier and sailor unlimited 
license. This is why the “Union of 
Unions” and the Polish patriots have 
no influence upon the masses. This is 
why the moderate left in 
Russia to-day have learnt with sorrow 
that Socialist literature and Socialist 
agitation have found their 
factory and 


pioneers. 


They have 


promise 


few men 


into 
workshop in the 
mutiny amongst the 
to obey their 


way 
every 
land 
men 


and sown 
who have 
officers. 

Little did they think that the secret 
Press and its forbidden literature had 
their work so well. Little did 
they think that the Socialistic propa- 
ganda had been the Russian working 
man’s tree of political knowledge. 
And yet it is so. Not only has it told 
him of trades unions and strikes, of 
public libraries and of night schools, 


sworn 


done 


The Russian 





Socialists. 


of free doctoring and free physic. It 
has taught him that he has the right 
to ask for these things and take them 
by force if the Government refuses to 
give them. It has convinced him that 
his old belief in Russia as the whole 
world and the Tsar as its heaven- 
appointed lord is a lie, invented by ab- 
solutism, and upheld by a bureaucratic 
horde. It has convinced him that 
Russia is but a poorly-developed part 
of the civilized world, that the Tsar is 
a self-appointed despot, that he and his 
rich subjects owe their well-being to 
the sweat of the people, who are as the 
salt of the earth, and who, hitherto 
down-trodden and oppressed, must 
now overthrow absolutism and replace 
Tsardom with a people’s State and a 
people’s Parliament, wherein all shall 
be equal. 

When we consider that this doctrine 
has imparted to whose 
fathers were bought and sold as cattle; 
who have no culture, no traditions, no 
pleasures and no comforts; whose daily 
toil barely brings in enough wages to 
keep them and theirs from starvation; 
whose homes are hovels, whose sordid 
lives are absolutely devoid of one re- 
deeming hour of brightness; we 
only wonder at the inherent patience 
of the Russian masses, who have suf- 


been men 


an 


fered so long and complained so little. 
In the country districts, too, misery 
abounds. A series of bad harvests and 
years of heavy taxation have brought 
the rural population of many Govern- 
ments face to face with famine. Here, 
too, the Socialist has stepped in with 
his agitation and literature, telling the 
moujik that the only way out of his 
misery is to plunder the manor houses 
and divide the manor lands, and that 
the recently granted Constitution is the 
worst thing for him, as it means a re- 
turn of the horrors of serfdom. During 
the general strike the Social Demo- 


eratic League sent hundreds of work- 
country 


men into the to enlist the 
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sympathies of the peasant and prepare 
him for the approaching struggle 
against autocracy, in which, to quote 
a recent Socialist Proclamation, “the 
Tsar and his ruffianly Government 
shall perish as in a whirlpool.” 

Slowly but surely Socialism is creep- 
ing into the Army, though there are 
great difficulties to be overcome before 
the movement can make any headway. 
The average line regiment is composed 
of men drawn from all corners of the 
Empire, speaking various dialects and 
professing various creeds. They have 
nothing in common but the uniform 
they wear and the brutality they are 
subjected to. They learn to repeat the 
creed of the Orthodox Church and to 


answer the question, “Who are the 
Tsar's bitterest internal enemies?” 
with the words, “The Poles.” They 


are sent to confession in Lent and to 
eamp in the summer. Beyond this 
their officers neither know nor care to 
know anything about them; they know 
no fatherland and therefore no patriot- 
ism. True they fight well in action, 
not for the love of their country, nor 
of the great white Tsar, but for that 
love of fighting which makes the lion 
the bravest of all beasts. The Social- 
ists affirm that men treated like this 
are ready to listen to their propaganda, 
which is carried on by short service 
recruits, that is, by lads who, having 
passed through the gymnasia or public 
colleges are drafted into the reserve 
after one year’s military training. 
These young men, fresh from the 
schools, are generally ardent Socialists 
and do their best to convert their com- 
rades to the movement. A military 
man who enjoys a high position in the 
service declared not long ago that 
Socialism has no future in the Russian 
Army and Navy, as the men are too 
well disciplined, and that if they are 
only sober, a command given by a 
subaltern will bring a battalion of 


mutinous men back to their sense of 
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duty, even if a whole army of Social- 
ists be watching them. As an argu- 
ment in favor of this somewhat sweep- 
ing statement, the veteran quoted the 
mutinies in the Black Sea Fleet and at 
Cronstadt, where, after a series of 
drunken orgies, the men grew penitent 
and gave themselves up to the author- 
ities as soon as they were sober. 
Whether these difficulties--from the 
Socialists’ point of view—are insur- 
mountable or not, it is for the Bund, 
whose new programme will be men- 
tioned later, to prove. Let us return 
to the proletariat. Once the Russian 
working man realized his misery, the 
first part of the Socialists’ programme 
had been carried out. Roughly speak- 
ing, this period ef preparation lasted 
till the end of the year 1904, when the 
strikes at the Putiloff works marked 
the opening of a new campaign. 

At first these strikes were intermit- 
tent and disconnected, only a part of 
the factories in any one town being 
locked out at once, so as to enable the 
men at work to share their earnings 
with the strikers. Nowhere were the 
men so often locked out as in Poland, 
where every labor demonstration was 
followed by a period of “mourning” 
for comrades killed or wounded by the 
nnilitary. This mourning takes the 
form of strikes, processions, proclama- 
tions and various other observances, 
some of which cause considerable in- 
convenience both to the general public, 
who are forbidden to use cabs, trams, 
earriages or other conveyances, and 
to the tradespeople, who are ordered, 
under pain of death sentences, to 
close their shops for periods vary- 
ing in length from half a day to 
a week, according to the depth of 
mourning. 

It is difficult to say how far terror- 
ism prevails in these “mourning” 
strikes. The Polish working classes are 
still awaiting their Gorky to paint 
them. It is true that many men are 
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The 


forcibly locked out by a minority of 
strikers-militant who, armed with re- 
volvers, dictate to their comrades. But 
it is equally true that when the so-called 
passive strikers have acted with energy 
they have been allowed to work un- 
molested. There is not the least doubt 
that terrorism does exist, but it is 
chiefly directed against factory owners 
and foremen, the police and the house- 
guardians. 

The houses in the 
let out into flats of various sizes, vary- 
ing from the palatial apartments of the 
first floors to the students’ attics under 
the roofs. The house-guardian or stro: 
must know all about the tenants in the 
what hours 


Polish towns are 


house under bis 
they keep, and what business or pleas- 
ure occupies them. He thus hangs be- 
If he fails to satisfy 


charge, 


tween two fires. 
the police he will lose his place, and if 
he gives them information leading to 
the arrest of a Socialist he is in danger 
of losing his life. This accounts for 
the fact that between and 
June of the present year at least one 
Warsaw stréz was wounded ‘or killed 
daily. 
though, as an active Socialist recently 
remarked, all the unpopular members 


January 


The policemen fare little better, 


have now been “removed,” so that no 
this direction is ex- 
And the 


Socialists do not look upon tileir cau- 


more violence in 


pected for some time. yet 
paign of the first half of the year 1905 


as altogether unsuccessful. Though 
the strikes have done much to improve 
the economic conditions of the proie- 
tariat, the political part of the revolu- 
tionary programme has at least par- 
It was 


Jewish 


not for lack of 


Bund worked in 


tially failed. 
effort. The 
one direction, the Social Democrats in 
another, and the Polish Socialists in a 
third. But fauit. 
Thousands of lives had been sacrificed, 
and 


something was at 


large sums of money expended, 
the movement, instead of overthrowing 
Tsardom, had resolved itself into local 


Russian 





Socialists. 


struggles in which the Tsar’s troops 
were always victorious. 

The Bund was the first to institute 
a systematic inquiry into the cause of 
failure by issuing the following ques- 
tions to its local committees which are 
spread throughout Poland and South 
Russia. 


in tactics or methods 
have recent events 


What defects 
of organization 
brought to light? 

What was the extent of the revolu- 


tionary movement amongst the non- 
Jewish proletariat? 
How much success or failure was 


owing to conditions beyond the Bund’s 
control? 

What proportion of the Jewish work- 
ing classes took part in the January 
risings, and with what degree of 
success ? 

What part did the local Jewish or- 
ganizations play in the insurrection of 
the non-Jewish proletariat? 


The 
formed the basis of discussions which 
took place at a conference held shortly 
afterwards. As the report of the pro- 
ceedings forms the key to the present 
(winter) “ampaign, a sum- 
mary thereof is here given. According 
to the resolutions passed at the con- 
ference the Bund is convinced that:— 


answers to these questions 


Socialistic 


The immediate task of Socialism is 
to prepare the masses for a decisive 
contlict with absolutism in the near 
future. As this may be the last, an 
attempt must be made to obtain the 
greatest amount of political influence at 
the moment absolutism falls. Therefore 
the local organizations are recom- 
mended to extend their activity to all 


classes of the proletariat and to 
strengthen their feelings of inde- 
pendence. 

Agitation meetings and demonstra- 


tions must be improvised as frequently 
as possible (under the protection of 
armed groups) in factories, workshops, 
synagogues and open spaces. The Jew- 
ish intellectuals and the Jewish bouwr- 
geoisie must be drawn to the party in 


























order to give the revolutionary régime 
as democratic a character as possible. 

The committees must convince the 
masses of the necessity of obtaining 
firearms and of learning how to use 
them. In this way they will be able 
to offer armed resistance to the mili- 
tary and police. 

Well-armed fighting groups must be 
organized in every town, and local 
committees must assist workmen to 
obtain weapons by every means in their 
power. 

The organization must be strength- 
ened by the accession of men who de- 
vote their whole time to the cause. 

The following literature must be dis- 
tributed amongst the masses:— 

(a) A survey of the events of Jan- 
uary throughout Russia, with special 
reference to the activity of the Bund. 

(b) A pamphlet explaining immedi- 
ate needs and demands. 

(ec) An account of the revolutions in 
Western Europe, laying special stress 
upon encounters between the people 
and the military. 

The revolutionary movement in Jan- 
uary did not reach the highest degree 
possible owing to the passivity of the 
non-Jewish proletariat and the ab- 
sence of influential Social Democratic 
organization. 

Therefore groups of non-Jewish 
workmen must be formed to circulate 
propagandist literature amongst the 
non-Jewish masses. The present time 
is one of perpetual revolutionary agi- 
tation, which may develop at any mo- 
ment into a general rising. It is there- 
fore necessary to extend agitation to 
every possible quarter, so that when the 
fitting opportunity arises the success of a 
general insurrection of the masses may 
be assured. 

It is also necessary to depart from 
the fighting methods hitherto employed 
and to adopt others of a more decisive 
and revolutionary character. 

A general strike is of immense impor- 
tance, being a means of bringing the 
masses into the streets and of obstruct- 
ing the industrial and cultural life of 
Russia. 

It is also necessary to organize 
demonstrations of armed masses in 
moments of strong revolutionary agita- 
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tion, in which attacks should be made 
upon Government buildings and upon 
the representatives of administrative 
and military power. 

At the moment of a general insur- 
rection, the organization of the move- 
ment shall be transferred to a separate 
body invested with independent powers. 

What is needed at the present mo- 
ment is a united and general insurrection 
of Social Democrats throughout Russia 
in order to strengthen the political influ- 
ence of the proletariat when the revolu- 
tion takes place. To attain this end, a 
coalition must be formed with all local 
Social Democratic organizations, which 
should convene a conference when 
the revolutionary insurrection actually 
takes place. 

Propagandist literature must be cir- 
culated amongst the military, especially 
in localities where the soldiers are 
summoned in case of disturbances. 

Special groups should be formed for 
this work, which ought to be carried 
on in such a way that when the fitting 
moment arrives the military will pass 
over to the side of the revolutionaries. 


Since this report was drawn up a 
part of the programme, namely, a gen- 
eral strike, has been carried out. It 
will be remembered that this strike 
paralyzed the life of the Empire and 
forced the Tsar to sign the Constitu- 
tional manifesto of October 30th. But 
instead of pouring oil on the stormy 
waters of party strife, it was the signal 
for an outburst of such disorders and 


massacres as the world has not seen 


since the French Revolution in 1789. 
This chaos, for which Socialists and 


the Government were jointly responsi- 
ble, reigned in Russia and in Russian 
Poland for over two weeks. At the 
end of that time the strike terminated 
in Russia, but was renewed a few 
days later as a protest against the Gov- 
ernment for refusing Poland her re- 
quest for autonomy and for placing 
her under martial law. 


Whether a country in which such 


scenes are enacted as those witnessed 
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in Poland during this memorable fort- 
night is ripe for autonomy or can 
afford to dispense with the compara- 
tive security martial law guarantees to 
peace-loving citizens, is the question 
over which Russia is practically torn 
in twain. The proletariat answered it 
by renewing the general strike, in 
spite of the fact that the “Union of 
Unions” commanded a return to work. 
Count Witte’s appeal met with stiil 
less success, as it only served to send 
the laggards to the ranks of the 
strikers-militant. 

But the unbiassed English reader 
can best answer the question after con- 
sidering a summary of the events 
which led to a renewal of repressive 
measures in Poland. Briefly, the facts 
were as follows:—When the contents 
of the Constitutional manifesto were 
published in Warsaw, the _ streets 
rapidly became filled with processions 
of working men and of hooligans who 
earried red flags and sang revolution- 
ary songs. These crowds, which in- 
creased in denseness and noisiness as 
the day wore on, were addressed from 
balconies, carts, ladders and _ street 
lanterns by workmen, Jews, students, 
and by women known throughout the 
country for their activity amongst the 
proletariat. The speeches were of a 
revolutionary character, tending to in- 
cite the masses against the Govern- 
ment, the bourgeoisie and the intellect- 
uals, and promising an equal share of 
wealth and power to all who joined the 
ranks of the Socialists and refused to 
listen to the Polish patriots and the 
priests. When the patriotic portion of 
the crowd realized that their politi- 
cal opponents were agitating against 
Church and Fatherland they formed 
their own processions, carrying the 
national flag and singing patriotic 
songs. But they were constantly mo- 
lested by the Socialists and the An- 
archist “Proletariat Party.” These out- 
rages were repeated on the following 
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Sunday, when patriotic processions, at- 
tended by thousands of peaceful citi- 
zens, were attacked by bands of 
hooligans, and in some cases with 
disastrous effects to the standard- 
bearers. But this first day of Constitu- 
tional freedom did not end without 
disaster. The revolutionary proces- 
sions were fired upon more than once 
by the military, in spite of the fact that 
the latter were cheered, kissed and 
given cigarettes. (Many officers were 
raised shoulder high by the crowd, only 
to find later in the day that their pis- 
tols were missing.) The Socialists lost 
a few men in these encounters. The 
Jewish Bund tried to excite the popu- 
lace by carrying a dead comrade 
round the town. The corpse was laid 
upon a cart, the breast bared to expose 
the wounds, and blood-stained linen 
was arranged near the body. A patrol 
finally took this gruesome spectacle 
away from the crowd. At nightfall a 
band of men marched to the town hail 
and demanded the immediate release 
of all political prisoners. As this de- 
mand was only partially complied 
with, the men begdn to force the gate 
leading te the magisterial offices. The 
square where these buildings stand 
was packed with hundreds of people, 
mostly women and children, who were 
singing the national anthem and tak- 
ing no part in the demonstration by 
the town hall. Without any warning 
whatever this orderly crowd was 
charged by detachments of lancers, 
hussars and Cossacks, who killed seven 
people and wounded a hundred. These 
scenes were repeated in the provincial 
towns; it was observed that whereas 
patriotic demonstrations went off 
quietly, those in which red flags were 
prominent invariably finished in bloody 
encounters with the military. 

In Warsaw the strike now extended 
to the professions.* Public meetings 
were held—for the first time since the 


2 The lawyers alone did not strike. 




















insurrection of ‘63—at which the 
Socialist element did its best to stifle 
the Nationalistic voice. 

The patriots, however, demanded 
autonomy for Poland, and all the polit- 
ical parties from patriots to anarch- 
ists demanded the abolition of martial 
law. Meanwhile the Socialists sent 
workmen to agitate in the rural dis- 
tricts, where they held meetings and 
incited the peasants to rise against the 
landed proprietors and the priests be- 
cause the Constitution would mean 
serfdom for the peasants. In many 
eases this agitation had such an effect 
upon the peasants, the most Catholic 
class in Europe, that they refused to 
join the Church processions, and even 
permitted the priests and the crosses 
they carried to be attacked by the 
agitators. The ancient Cathedral of 
Czenstohowa, the Mecca of Polish peas- 
ants, was entered by groups of agita- 
tors, who interrupted the Mass with 
eries of “Down with the Church! 
There is no God!” In the towns the 
strikers’ meetings were attended by 
prominent Socialist agitators, who in- 
variably voted for a continuation of 
the general strike until a “proletarian 
republic’ had replaced the present 
form of Government. This state of 
affairs was finally brought to an end 


by the proclamation of martial law 
throughout Poland. 
The general strike continued. Ow- 


ing to the total absence of railroad 
communication, the price of food rose 
to such a height in Warsaw that bread 
cost as much as 8d. and even 10d. per 
pound. Thousands of men, women 
and children were on the verge of 
starvation. The banks, shops and res- 
taurants were closed; business was at 
a standstill, and the want of money. 
began to be very seriously felt. But 


still the Socialists inundated the towns 
with proclamations promising the pro- 
letariat a democratic republic if they 
would 


remain firm and continue 
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the strike. Strikers’ meetings were 
“swamped” with the votes of Socialist 
delegates who did not give the men a 
chance of returning to work. The sit- 
uation was growing unbearable, when 
at last, on November 15th, a paper 
called The Polish Gazette made a coup 
d'état which baffled even the Socialists. 
In an article headed “The Prussians 
are Coming,” the editor told his com- 
patriots that German intervention was 
certain unless the railway strike came 
to an end within the next twenty-four 
hours, as the Germans were losing so 
much by the railway strike that they 
were preparing trains, filled with Prus- 
sian soldiers, and driven by Prussian 
engine drivers, which would steam into 
Warsaw without a word of warning. 
The result was miraculous. At a 
meeting of railway employés held the 
same day, it was decided to return to 
work immediately, leaving the vexed 
question of autonomy for the present. 
The working classes followed their ex- 
ample, and a couple of days later the 
general strike, which had lasted three 
weeks, came to an end. But these 
three weeks have failed to convince 
Poland that Socialism has 
upon a campaign which, if successful, 
will destroy all that is dear to every 
Polish patriot. The country demands 
an instant abolition of martial law and 
speedy autonomy. The Russian pro- 
letariat endorsed these demands by re- 
newing the general strike. Whether 
the remainder of the Socialists’ pro- 
gramme will be carried out so easily 
the events of the winter and spring 
will show. We have already seen 
that “The Union of Unions” only 
influences the proletariat so long as it 
accepts their programme. The Zem- 
stvos never had any influence with the 
masses, and are not likely to gain it 
so late in the day. Agrarian disorders 
are increasing; true, the savage mou- 
jiks of the remote Governments are 
still slumbering, but the Socialist agita- 
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tors will reach them all before long. 
When they awake who shall guide 
them? Will it be the bourgeois, the land- 
owner, or the sons of the serfs Alex- 
ander freed? This is a question of 
grave importance, a question which 
should have sent the Liberals to Count 
Witte’s aid, no matter what opinions 
they may hold of the man who ap- 
pointed him. 

Meanwhile the span of absolutism is 
nearly run. Little by little Russia's 
voice is making itself heard, and the 
verdict is unanimous. Tsardom must 


fall. It would seem that the end is 
fast approaching. The Tsar’s coun- 
sellor stands alone, the intellectual 


classes give ear to anarchy, a helpless 
Government has recourse to massacre, 
strikes demoralize the working classes 
and threaten the country with ruin. 
The signs of the times are unmistak- 
able. Tsardom is falling. How long 
it can still stand depends upon the land 
and sea forces, which have already be- 
gun to murmur against their emperor. 
Once they fail, once the examples of 
Cronstadt and Vladivostock are fol- 
lowed by other fortresses; once the 
resolution of a few officers and men to 
support the proletariat becomes the 
resolution of the barrack rooms of the 


Empire, the Tsars of Russia will 
be but a memory, for Cossacks ani 
tchinovniks cannot save them. The 


Socialists are confident of success in 
the struggle which must inevitably fol- 
low this crisis. They have never ad- 
mitted more than a partial failure of 
They claim the consti- 
as theirs—a pledge 


their plans. 
tutional victory 
dragged by them from the Autocrat’s 
unwilling hands. To-day, knowing the 
final struggle is near, they are making 
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every effort, straining every nerve to 
gain the most political influence when 
the critical moment comes. 

A Russian historian, a man of deep 
observation and liberal views, was 
asked, quite recently, what measure 
of success the Socialists were likely to 
enjoy in the approaching struggle. He 
answered: “So long as Socialism avoids 
anarchy and terrorism it will gain the 
day. But its leaders must remember 
that there is a large revolutionary 
party in Russia opposed to excess, and 
inclined to support a Constitutional 
monarchy. These men, having gone 
one mile with the Socialists and de- 


stroyed <Autocracy, may refuse to 
go twain. Nevertheless universal 


suffrage, which, judging by Russia’s 
present attitude, is a question of time 
alone, is certain to aid the Socialists, 
who have spent nearly two decades in 
preparing the masses for the pending 
struggle.” 

Whether the cause of Russian Social- 
ism is worthy of success, whether the 
intellectual classes are wise to make 
heroes of the mutineers of Cronstadt, 
whether the Russian moujik, and the 
Palish chlop, and the working men of 
St. Petersburg and Warsaw are fitted 
to take the helm of the State and guide 
it through the storm which has already 
broken, are questions the reader must 
answer for himself. One thing alone 
is certain: If the Russian proletariat 
succeeds in carrying out the Socialist 
programme, the world will witness the 
establishment of a novel form of Gov- 
ernment indeed, in which the gray 
Russia of medizeval Autocracy will be 
replaced by a Red Russia of modern 
Socialism. 

S. C.. &. 
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I said that I was a public-school 
master for nearly twenty years; and 
now that it is over I sometimes sit and 
wonder, rather sadly, I am afraid, 
what we were all about. 

We were a strictly classical school; 
that is to say, all the boys in the school 
were practically specialists in classics, 
whether they had any aptitude for 
them or not. We shoved and rammed 
in a good many other subjects into the 
tightly packed budget we called the 
curriculum. But it was not a sincere 
attempt to widen our education, or to 
give boys a real chance to work at the 
things they cared for; it was only a 
compromise with the supposed claims of 
the public, in order that we might try 
to believe that we taught things we did 
not really teach. We had an enormous 
and elaborate machine; the boys worked 
hard, and the masters were horribly 
overworked. The whole thing whizzed, 
banged, grumbled and hummed like a 
factory; but very little education was 
the result. It used to go to my heart 
to see a sparkling stream of bright, 
keen, lively little boys arrive, half 
after half, ready to work, full of inter- 
est, ready to listen breathlessly to any- 
thing that struck their fancy, ready to 
ask questions—such excellent materia!, 
I used to think. At the other end used 
to depart a slow river of cheerful and 
conventional boys, well-dressed, well- 
mannered, thoroughly nice, reasonable, 
sensible, and good-humored creatures, 
but knowing next to nothing, without 
intellectual interests, and, indeed, hon- 
estly despising them. I do not want 
to exaggerate; and I will frankly con- 
fess that there were always a few 
well-educated boys among them; but 
these were boys of real ability, with 
an aptitude for classics. And as pro- 





viding a classical education, the system 
was effective, though cumbrous; ham- 
pered and congested by the other sub- 
jects, which were well enough taught, 
but which had no adequate time given 
to them, and intruded upon the classics 
without having opportunity to develop 
themselves. It is a melancholy picture, 
but the result certainly was that in- 
tellectual cynicism was the note of the 
place. 

The pity of it is that the machinery 
was all there; cheerful industry among 
masters and boys alike; but the whole 
thing frozen and chilled, partly by the 
congestion of subjects, partly by anti- 
quated methods. 

Moreover, to provide a classical edu- 
cation for the best boys everything else 
wis sacrificed. The boys were taught 
classics, not on the literary method, 
but on the academic method, as if they 
were all to enter for triposes and schol- 
arships, and to end by becoming pro- 


fessors. Instead of simply reading 
away at interesting and beautiful 
books, and trying to cover some 


ground, a great quantity of pedantic 
grammar was taught; time was wasted 
in trying to make the boys compose in 
both Latin and Greek, when they had 
no vocabulary and no knowledge of the 
languages. It was like setting children 
of six and seven to write English in 
the style of Milton and Carlyle. 

The solution is a very obvious one; 
it is, at all costs to simplify, and to re- 
lieve pressure. The staple of education 
should be French, easy mathematics, 
history, geography, and popular sci- 
ence. I would not even begin Latin 
or Greek at first. Then, when the first 
stages were over, I would have every 
boy with any special gift put to a sin- 
gle subject, in which he should try to 
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make real progress, but so that there 
would be time to keep up the simpler 
subjects as well. The result would be 
that, when a boy had finished his 
course, he would have some one sub- 
ject which he could reasonably be ex- 
pected to have mastered up to a cer- 
tain point. He would have learnt clas- 
sics, or mathematics, or history, or 
modern languages, or science  thor- 
oughly; while all might hope to have a 
competent knowledge of French, Eng- 
lish, history, easy mathematics and 
easy science. Boys who had obviously 
no special aptitude would be kept on 
at the simple subjects. And if the re- 
sult was only that a school sent out 
boys who could read French easily and 
write simple French grammatically, 
who knew something of modern history 
and geography, could work out sums in 
arithmetic, and had some conception 
of elementary science — well, they 
would, I believe, be very fairly edu- 
cated boys. 

The reason why intellectual cynicism 
sets in is because the boys as they go 
on feel that they have mastered noth- 
ing. They have been set to compose 
in Greek and Latin and French; the 
result is that they have no power of 
composing in any of these languages, 
when they might have learnt te com- 
pose in one. Meanwhile, they have 
not had time to read any English to 
speak of, or to be practised in writing 
it. They know nothing of their own 
history or of modern geography; and 
the blame is not with them if they find 
all knowledge arid and unattractive. 

I would try all sorts of experiments. 
I would make boys do easy précis- 
writing; to give a set of boys a simple 
printed correspondence and tell them to 
analyze it would be to give them a 
task in which the dullest would find 
some amusement. I should read a 
story aloud, or a short episode of his- 
tory, and require them to re-tell it in 
their own words. Or I would relate a 
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simple incident and make them write 
it in French; make them write letters 
in French. And it would be easy thus 
to make one subject play into another, 
because they could be made to give 
an account in French of something that 
they had done in science or history. 

At present each of the roads—Latin, 
Greek, French, mathematics, science— 
leads off in a separate direction, and 
seems to lead nowhere in particular. 

The defenders of the classical system 
say that it fortifies the mind and makes 
it a strong and vigorous instrument. 
Where is the proof of it? It is true 
that it fortifies and invigorates minds 
which have to start with plenty of grip 
and interest; but pure classics are, as 
the results abundantly prove, too hard 
a subject for ordinary minds, and they 
are taught in too abstruse and elab- 
orate a way. If it were determined by 
the united good sense of educational 
authorities that Latin and Greek must 
be retained at all costs, then the only 
thing to do would be to sacrifice all 
other subjects, and to alter all the 
methods of teaching the classics. I do 
not think it would be a good solution; 
but it would be better than the present 
system of intellectual starvation. 

The truth is that the present results 
are so poor that any experiments are 
justified. The one quality which you 
can depend upon in boys is interest, 
and interest is ruthlessly sacrificed. 
When I used to press this fact upon 
my sterner colleagues, they would say 
that I only wanted to make things 
amusing, and that the result would be 
that we should only turn out ama- 
teurs. But amateurs are at least bet- 
ter than barbarians; and my complaint 
is that the majority of the boys are 
not turned out even professionally 
equipped in the elaborate subjects they 
are supposed to have been taught. 

The same melancholy thing goes on 
in the older Universities. The classics 


are retained as a subject in which all 

















must qualify; and the education pro- 
vided for the ordinary passman is of a 


contemptible, smattering kind; it is 
really no education at all. It gives no 
grip, or vigor, or stimulus. Here 


again no one takes any interest in 
the average man. If the more liberal 
residents try to get rid of the intolera- 
ble tyranny of compulsory classics, a 
band of earnest, conventional people 
streams up from the country and out- 
votes them, saying solemnly, and ob- 
viously believing, that education is in 
danger. The truth is that the intel- 
lectual education of the average Eng- 
lishman is sacrificed to an antiquated 
humanist system, administered by un- 
imaginative and pedantic people. 

The saddest part of it all is that we 
have, most of us, so little idea of what 
we want to effect by education. My 
own theory is a simple one. I think 
that we ought first of all to equip boys, 
as far as we can, to play a useful part 
in the world. Such a theory is decried 
by educational theorists as being utili- 
tarian; but if education is not to be 
useful we had better close our schools 
at once. The idealist says, “Never 
mind the use; get the best educational 
instrument for the training of the 
mind, and when you have finished your 
work the mind will be bright and 
strong, and capable of discharging any 
labor.” That is a beautiful theory; 
but it is not borne out by results; and 
one of the reasons of the profound dis- 
belief which is rapidly spreading in the 
country with regard to our public 
schools, is that we send out so many 
boys, not only without intellectual life, 
but not even capable of humble useful- 
ness. These theorists continue to talk 
of classics as a splendid gymnastic, but 
in their hands it becomes a rack; in- 
stead of leaving the limbs supple and 
well knit, they are strained, disjointed 
and feeble. Even the fiawer of our 
classical system are too often left with- 
out any original power of expression; 
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critical, fastidious minds, admiring eru- 
dition, preferring the elucidation of sec- 
ond-rate authors to the study of the 


best. A man who reads Virgil for 
pleasure is a better result of a system 
of education than one who re-edits 
Tibullus. Instead of having original 
thoughts, and a style of their own to 
express them in, these high classicists 
are left with a profound knowledge of 
the style and usage of ancient authors, 
a thing not to be undervalued as a 
step in a progress, but still essentially 
an anteroom of the mind. 

The further task that lies before us 
educators, when we have trained a 
mind to be useful, consists in the 
awakening, in whatever regions may 
be possible, of the soul. By this I do 
not mean the ethical soul, but the 
spirit of fine perception of beauty, of 
generous admiration for what is noble 
and true and high. And here I am 
sure that we fail, and fail miserably. 
For one thing, these great classicists 
make the mistake of thinking that only 
through literature, and, what is more, 
the austere literature of Greek and 
Rome, can this sense be developed. I 
myself have a deep admiration for 
Greek literature. I think it one of the 
brightest flowers of the human spirit, 
and I think it well that any boy with 
a real literary sense should be brought 
into contact with it. I do not think so 
highly of Latin literature. There are 
very few writers of the first rank. 
Virgil is, of course, one; and Horace is 
a splendid craftsman, but not a high 
master of literature. There is hardly 
any prose in Latin fit for boys to read. 
Cicero is diffuse, and often affords lit- 
tle more than small-talk on abstract 
topics; Tacitus a brilliant but affected 
prosateur, Ceesar a dull and uninspiring 
author. But to many boys the path 
to literary appreciation cannot lie 
through Latin, or even Greek, because 
the old language hangs like a veil be- 
tween them and the thought within. 
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To some boys the enkindling of the 
intellectual soul comes through Eng- 
lish literature, to some through history, 
to some through a knowledge of other 
lands, can be approached by 
geography. To some through art and 
music; and of these two things we trifle 
with the latter and hardly touch upon 
the former. I cannot see that a knowl- 
edge of the lives, the motives, the per- 
formances of artists is in itself a less 
valuable instrument of education than 
a knowledge of the lives, motives, and 
performances of writers, even though 


which 


they be Greek. 

What our teachers fail 
most enthusiastic often fail most hope- 
lessly—is in sympathy and imagination. 
They cannot conceive that what moves, 
touches, and inspires themselves may 
have no meaning for boys with a dif- 
ferent type of mind. 

The result of our education 
well reviewed by one who like myself, 
after wrestling, often very sorrowfully, 
with the problems of school education, 
comes up to a university and gets to 
know something of these boys at a 
later stage. Many of them are fine, 
vigorous fellows; but they often tend to 
look upon their work as a disagreeable 
necessity, which they do _ conscien- 
tiously, expecting nothing in particular 
from it. They play games ardently, 
and fill their hours of leisure with talk 
Yet one discerns in mind 


in—and the 


“an be 


about them. 
after mind the germs of intellectual 
and bewildered. 
interest in 


things, undeveloped 
Many of them have an 
something, but they are often ashamed 
to talk about it. They have a deep 
horror of being supposed to be supe- 
rior; they listen politely to talk about 
books and pictures, conscious of igno- 
rance, not ill-dispesed to listen; but it 
is all an unreal world to them. 

I am all for hard and strenuous work. 
I do not at all wish to make work 
I would raise 


slipshod and dilettante. 
the standards of simple education, and 
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force boys to show that they are work- 
ing honestly. I want energy and zeal 
above everything. But my honest be- 
lief is that you cannot get strenuous 
and zealous work unless you also have 
interest and belief in work. At pres- 
ent, education as conducted in our pub- 
lic-school and university system ap- 
pears to me to be neither utilitarian 
nor intellectual. It aims at being intel- 
lectual first and utilitarian afterwards, 
and it misses both. 

Whether anything 
big scale to help us out of the poor 
tangle in which we are involved I do 
not know. I fear not. I do not think 
that the time is ripe. I do not believe 
that great movements can be brought 
about by however enlight- 
ened their vigorous 
their personalities, unless there is a 
corresponding energy below. An indi- 
vidual may initiate and control a great 
force of public opinion; I do not think 
he can originate it. There is certainly 
a vague and widespread discontent 
with our present results; but it is all 
dissatisfaction 
The move- 
positive 


‘an be done on a 


prophets, 


views, however 


a negative opinion, a 
with what is being done. 
must have a_ certain 
character before it can take 
There must arise a desire and a re- 
spect for intellectual things, a certain 
mental tone, which is wanting. At 
present public opinion only indicates 
that the rising generation is not well 


ment 
shape. 


trained, and that boys, after going 
through an elaborate education, seem 


to be very little equipped for practical 
life. There is no complaint that boys 
are made unpractical; the feeling rather 
is that they are turned out healthy, 
well-drilled creatures, fond of games, 
obedient, but with a 
erable aversion to settling down to 
work, and with a firm resolve to ex- 
tract what amusement they can out of 
life. All that is, I feel, perfectly true; 
but there is little demand on the part 
of parents that boys should have in- 


manly, consid- 

















tellectual interests or enthusiasms for 
the things of the mind. What teachers 
ought to aim at is to communicate 
something of this enthusiasm, by de- 
vising a form of education which 
should appeal to the simpler forms of 
intellectual curiosity, instead of starv- 
ing boys upon an ideal of inaccessible 
dignity. I do not for a moment deny 
that those who defend the old classical 
tradition have a high intellectual ideal. 
But it is an unpractical ideal, and 
takes no account of the plain facts of 
experience. 

The result is that we teachers have 
forfeited confidence; and we must 
somehow or other regain it. We are 
tolerated, as all ancient and respecta- 
ble things are tolerated. We have be- 
come a part of the social order, and 
we have still the prestige of wealth 
and dignity. But what wealthy people 
ever dream nowadays of building and 
endowing colleges on purely literary 
lines? All the buildings which have 
arisen of late in my University are 
either buildings for scientific purposes 
or clerical foundations for ecclesiastical 
ends. The vitality of our literary edu- 
‘ation is slowly fading out of it. This 
lack of vitality is not so evident until 
you go a little way beneath the sur- 
face. Classical proficiency is still lib- 
erally rewarded by scholarships and 
fellowships; and whiie the classical tra- 
dition remains in our schools, there 
are a good many men, who intend to 
be teachers, who enter for classical ex- 
aminations. But where we fail griev- 
ously is in our provision for average 
men; they are provided with feeble 
examinations in desultory and diffuse 
subjects, in which a high standard is 
not required. It is difficult to imagine 
a condition of greater vacuity than 
that in which a man leaves the Uni- 
versity after taking a pass degree. No 
one has endeavored to do anything for 
him, or to cultivate his intelligence in 
any line. And yet these are our par- 
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ents in the next generation. And the 
only way in which. we stifle mental 
revolt is by leaving our victims in such 
a condition of mental abjectness and 
intellectual humility that it does not 
even occur to them to complain of how 
unjustly they have been treated. After 
all, we have interfered with them so’ 
little that they have contrived to have 
a good time at the University. They 
have made friends, played games, and 
lived a healthy life enough; they re- 
solve that their boys shall have a good 
time too, if possible; and so the poor 
educational farce is played on from 
generation to generation. It is melan- 
choly to read the sonnet which Tenny- 
son wrote, more than sixty years ago, 
a grave and ~Obitter indictment of 
Cambridge: 


Because you do profess to teach, 
And teach us nothing, feeding not the 
heart. 


That is the mistake: we do not feed 
the heart; we are too professional; we 
concern ourselves with methods and 
details; we swallow blindly the elab- 
orate tradition under which we have 
ourselves been educated; we continue 
to respect the erudite mind, and to de- 
ery the appreciative spirit as amateur- 
ish and dilettante. We continue to 
think that a boy is well trained in his- 
tory if he has a minute knowledge of 
the sequence of events—that is, of 
course, a necessary part of the equip- 
ment of a professor or a teacher; but 
here again lies one of the fatal falla- 
cies of our system—that we train from 
the professorial point of view. Omuni- 
science is not even desirable in the or- 
dinary mind. A boy who has appre- 
ciated the force of a few great histori- 
eal characters, who has learnt generous 
insight into the unselfish patriotism 
that wins the great victories of the 
world, who can see the horror of tyr- 
anny and the wrongs done to humanity 
in the name of authority, who has seen 
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how a nation in earlier stages is best 
ruled by an enlightened despotism, un- 
til it has learnt vigor and honesty and 
truth, who has learnt to perceive that 
political agitation only survives in vir- 
tue of the justice which underlies its 
demands—a boy, I say, who has been 
taught to perceive such things, has 
learnt the lesson of history in a way 
which a student crammed with dates 
and facts may have wholly missed. 

The truth is that we do not know 
what we are aiming at. Our school 
and university systems aim at present 
at an austere standard of mental dis- 
cipline, and then fail to enforce it by 
making inevitable concessions to the 
mental weakness inherited from long 
generations trained upon the system of 
starvation. The system, indeed, too 
often reminds me of an old picture in 
“Punch,” of genteel poverty dining in 
state; in a room hung with portraits, 
attended by footmen, two attenuated 
persons sit, while a silver cover is re- 
moved from a dish containing a roasted 
mouse. The resources that ought to be 
spent on a wholesome meal are wasted 
in keeping up an ideal of state. Of 
course there is something noble in all 
sacrifice of personal comfort and health 
to a dignified ideal; but it is our busi- 
hess at present to fill the dish rather 
than to insist on the cover being of 
silver. 

One very practical proof of the dis- 
belief which the public has in educa- 
tion is that, while the charges of pub- 
lic schools have risen greatly in the 
last fifty years, the margin is all ex- 
pended in the comfort of boys and in 
opportunities for athletic exercises; 
while masters, at all but a very few 
publie schools, are still so poorly paid 
that it is impossible for the best men 
to adopt the profession, unless they 
have an enthusiasm which causes them 
to put considerations of personal com- 
fort aside. It is only too melancholy 


to observe at the University that the 
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menu of vigor and force tend to choose 
the Civil Service or the Bar in prefer- 
ence to educational work. I cannot 
wonder at it. The drudgery of falling 
in with the established system, of 
teaching things in which there is no 
interest to be communicated, of insist- 
ing on details in the value of which 
one does not believe, is such that few 
people, except unambitious men, who 
have no special mental bent, adopt the 
profession; and these only because the 
imparting of the slender accomplish- 
ments that they have gained is an ob- 
vious and simple method of earning a 
livelihood. 

The blame must, I fear, fall first 
upon the Universities. I am not speak- 
ing of the education there provided for 
the honor men, which is often excel- 
lent of its kind; though it must be con- 
fessed that the keenest and best en- 
thusiasm seems to me there to be drift- 
ing away from the literary side of ed- 
ucation. But while an old and out- 
worn humanist tradition is allowed to 
prevail, while the studies of the aver- 
age passman are allowed to be diffuse, 
desultory, and aimless, and of a kind 
from which it is useless to expect 
either animation or precision so long 
will a blight rest upon the education of 
the country. While boys of average 
abilities continue to be sent to the Uni- 
versities, and while the Universities 
maintain the classical fence, so long 
will the so-called modern sides at 
schools continue to be collections of 
more or less incapable boys. And in 
decrying modern sides, as even head- 
masters of great schools have been 
often known to do, it is very seldom 
stated that the average of ability in 
these departments tends to be so low 
that even the masters who teach in 
them teach without faith or interest. 

It may be thought of these considera- 
tions that they resemble the attitude 
of Carlyle, of whom FitzGerald said 
that he had sat for many years pretty 
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comfortably in his study at Chelsea, 
scolding all the world for not being 
heroic, but without being very precise 
in telling them how. But this is a 
case where individual action is out of 
the question; and if I am asked to 
name a simple reform which would 
have an effect, I would suggest that 
a careful revision of the education of 
passmen at our Universities is the best 
and most practical step to take. 

And, for the schools, the only solu- 
tion possible is that the directors of 
secondary education should devise a 
real and simple form of curriculum. 
If they whole-heartedly believe in the 
classics as the best possible form of 
education, then let them realize that 
the classics form a large and compli- 
eated subject, which demands the 
whole of the energies of boys. Let 
them resist utilitarian demands alto- 
gether, and bundle all other subjects, 
except classics, out of the curriculum, 
so that classics may, at all events, be 
learnt thoroughly and completely. At 
present they make large and reluctant 
concessions to utilitarian demands, and 
spoil the effect of the classics to which 
they cling, and in which they sincerely 
believe, by admitting modern subjects 
to the curriculum in deference to the 
clamor of utilitarians. A rigid sys- 
tem, faithfully administered, would be 
better than a slatternly compromise. 
Of course, one would like to teach all 
boys everything if it were possible! 
But the holding capacity of tender 
minds is small, and a few subjects 
thoroughly taught are infinitely better 
than a large number of subjects flab- 
bily taught. 

I say, quite honestly, that I had 
rather have the old system of classics 
pure and simple, taught with relentless 
accuracy, than the present hotch-potch. 
But I earnestly hope myself that the 
pressure of the demand for modern 
subjects is too strong to be resisted. 

It seems to me that, when the whole 
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world is expanding and thrilling with 
new life all around us, it is an intoler- 
able mistake not to bring the minds of 
boys in touch with the modern spirit. 
The history of Greece and Rome may 
well form a part of modern education; 
but we want rather to bring the minds 
of those who are being educated into 
contact with the Greek and Roman 
spirit, as part of the spirit of the world, 
than to make them acquainted with 
the philological and syntactical pecul- 
iarities of the two languages. It may 
be said that we cannot come into con- 
tact with the Greek and the Roman 
spirit except through reading their re- 
spective literatures; but if that is the 
case, how can a system of teaching 
classics be defended which never 
brings the vast majority of the boys, 
who endure it, in contact with the lit- 
erature or the national spirit of the 
Greeks and Romans at all? I do not 
think that classical teachers can sin- 
cerely maintain that the average prod- 
uct of a classical school has any real 
insight into or familiarity with either 
the language or the spirit of these two 
great nations. 

And if that is true of average boys 
educated on this system, what is it that 
classical teachers profess to have given 
them? They will say grip, vigor, the 
fortified mind. But where is the 
proof of it? If I saw classically edu- 
cated boys flinging themselves after- 
wards with energy and ardor into mod- 
ern literature, history, philosophy, sci- 
ence, I should be the first to concur in 
the value of the system. But I see, in- 
stead, intellectual cynicism, intellectual 
apathy, an absorbing love of physical 


exercise, an appetite for material 
pleasure, a distaste for books and 
thought. I do not say that these ten- 


dencies would at once yield to a sim- 
pler and more enlightened system of 
education; but the results of the pres- 
ent system seem to me so negative, so 
unsatisfactory, as to justify, and in- 
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deed, necessitate, the trying of edu- 
cational experiments. It is terrible to 
see the patient acquiescence, the hum- 
ble conscientiousness with which the 
present system is administered. It is 
pathetic to see so much labor ex- 
pended upon an impossible task. ‘There 
is something, of course, morally im- 
pressive about the courage and loyalty 
of those who stick to a sinking ship, 
and attempt to bale out with teacups 
the inrush of the overwhelming tide. 
But one cannot help feeling that too 
much is at stake; that year by year 
the younger generation, which ought to 
be sent out alive to intellectual _inter- 
ests of every kind, in a period which 
is palpitating with problems and 
thrilled by wonderful surprises, is be- 
ing starved and cramped by an obsti- 
nate clinging to an old tradition, to a 
system which reveals its inadequacy 
to all who pass by; or, rather, our 
boys are being sacrificed to a weak 
compromise between two systems, the 
old and the new, which are struggling 
together. The new system cannot at 
present eject the old, and the old can 
the new futile without 
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exercising its own complete influence. 

The best statesmanship in the world 
is not to break rudely with old tradi- 
tions, but to cause the old to run 
smoothly into the new. My own sin- 
cere belief is that it is not too late to 
attempt this; but that if the subject 
continues to be shelved, if our educa- 
tional authorities refuse to consider the 
question of reform, the growing dis- 
satisfaction will reach such a height 
that the old system will be swept away 
root and branch, and that many ven- 
erable and beautiful associations will 
thereby be sacrificed. And with all 
my heart do I deprecate this, believing, 
as I do, that a wise continuity, a ten- 
dency to temperate reform, is one of 
the best notes of the English character. 
We have a great and instinctive tact 
in England for avoiding revolutions, 
and for making freedom broaden 
slowly down; that is what, one ven- 
tures to hope, may be the issue of the 
present discontent. But I would rather 
have a revolution, with all its destruc- 
tive agencies, than an unintelligent and 
oppressive tyranny. 
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CHAPTER Il. 
PETER ENCOUNTERS ROMANCE. 


The great stack at the topmost cor- 
ner of the series of meadows known 
as “The Three Lots” was growing with 
almost miraculous rapidity. Haymak- 
like all the rest of 
carried 


ing at Hounsell’s, 
the farming operations, ‘was 
out on a large There 
plenty of men, plenty of horses, plenty 
and, as Bob Baverstock 


seale, were 


of wagons, 


waggishly remarked, plenty of money 
to back it all. 


“Nobody ever see’d such a hay crop,” 
the good folks told each other. The 
yield had been abundant, and not a 
drop of rain had come to spoil it. 
Wagon after wagon lumbered up the 
sloping field, top-heavy it would seem 
with its wealth of provender; and the 
men worked ever more and more lus- 
tily. The rick had finished increas- 
ing from the bottom, and had begun to 
slope gradually inwards, leaving the 
unclipped hedgerow with its jagged 
growth of thorns and sapling elms far 
below; the heads and shoulders of the 























laborers on the top of the stack showed 
clear against the sky, while the nether 
portions of their persons were thrown 
into strong relief by the dark foliage of 
the yew-tree in a corner of the yard 
over the way. The pollen and minute 
seeds, shaken out from each fresh re- 
lay of hay deposited by the lifter, 
floated in the air about them so that 
they were seen in a golden haze. The 
horse, whose duty it was to keep the 
machine going, plodded patiently 
round, the short legs of its child-rider 
sticking straight out over its huge 
back, its well-groomed skin gleaming 
in the ruddy light. From far down at 
the bottom of the most distant field 
snatches of song, gleefully piped by 
one of the youngest lads, were borne 
upon the still air; the creaking of the 
wagons, which came winding across a 
track now trodden almost bare, and the 
clatter of the heavy wheels were also 
distinctly to be heard. There was not 
a breath of wind; the trees stood mo- 
tionless, every leaf and twig etched 
sharply against the lambent sky. 

Peter Hounsell, at the foot of the 
stack, surveyed operations and gave an 
occasional order in decided tones. 
During the year which had elapsed 
since his father’s death he had devel- 
oped both physically and mentally. 
The knowledge of his dependent posi- 
tion, so far from humbling him, had 
rendered him the more masterful. The 
men who worked willingly enough 
when Godfrey’s eyes were upon them 
redoubled their efforts when Peter 
drew near; it was evident that the 
younger was the less popular of the 
two brothers. 

On the top of the stack the workers 
conversed about him in undertones. 

“He do seem to have no mercy in 
en,” said Joe Adlam. “He do have no 
mercy on hisself, and he do have none 
for sich as we together.” 

“Set a beggar a-horseback,” said Bob 
Baverstock. “He do know as he be a 
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beggar, do ‘ee see; an ‘it do make en 
twice so stiff in the neck.” 

“For shame, for shame!” whispered 
Abel Nash reprovingly. “A beggar! 
You be a impident chap, Bob Baver- 
stock, to say sich a thing o' Maister 
Peter. There be a good few o’ the gen- 
try as ’ud be glad enough to stand in 
his shoes.” 

“Well, his shoes mid be good enough, 


but he ha’n’t got a penny in his 
pocket,” persisted Bob. “You do know 
so well as anything he ha’n't, and 


isn’t ever like to have none, unless 
what the missus and his brother do 
give en. "Twas all i’ th’ paper arter 
the old man died—’twas prented plain 
for us all to see.” 

“True enough, true enough,” put in 
Joe Adlam, “us do all know as it be 
*true, Abel; and Maister Peter, he do 
know as we do know, look see—an’ 
tis that what do make en so crabbed.” 

Abel, who had been longest at 
Hounsell’s—having, indeed; served the 
family since boyhood as dairy-chap— 
felt it incumbent on him to uphold the 
honor of the house. 

“There, how ye do talk!” he cried. 
“If the wold maister didn’t leave en 
nothin’, the missus ‘ull leave en a tidy 
lump or else I’m much mistaken. She 
be a-pinchin’ and a-scrapin’ so hard as 
she can, and it be all for he. Deb 
do tell I she be that particular about 
the butter money now, and that savin’ 
wi’ the bacon, you’d scarce tell ‘twas 
the same ’ooman. An’ she had a tidy 
few dibs o’ her own, mind ye.” 

“Dear heart alive, a ‘ooman’s dibs 
don’t go for much,” said another man, 
“nor a ’ooman’s savin’s. Maister Peter 
had a right to more nor she can leave 
en.” 

“Well, I d’ ‘low his brother ‘ull see as 
he never do want for nothin’,” asserted 
Abel sturdily. “Godfrey do think a 
mortal deal o’ Peter—ah, that he do— 
he do think the world o’ Peter, he do, 
He'll never let Peter want for 


sure. 
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naught, ye mid go warrant! Nay, he’ll 
do the right thing by Peter, jist about!” 

At this moment Peter, who had 
walked a little way across the field to 
speak to one of the wagoners, returned 
to the foot of the stack and called a 
halt. The small boy pulled up his 
horse, and, tilting himself backward, 
pillowed his head on its haunches, 
staring upwards into the sky; Miles 
Reed, the most ancient of the laborers, 
who had been immensely busy all day 
doing practically nothing, approached 
with his hand over his ear. The small 
village children ceased tumbling over 
each other beneath the stack, and, 
scrambling to their feet, drew near 
open-mouthed. Mrs. Baverstock, who 
had stepped down to the field carrying 
a small baby, and a large jug of cider 
for her husband’s delectation, paused 
in the act of chirruping to the first- 
named of these articles, and turned an 
expectant face towards the young mas- 
ter. Every one was agog to hear what 
he might have to say. Peter’s orders 
were apt to be abrupt and sometimes 
disconcerting. 

“You haven't got on quite so fast as 
I expected,” said he now; “you'd best 
stay on after hours and finish. It 
might rain to-morrow. We'd better get 
through with the job.” 

A blank pause ensued. Peter, no 
whit concerned, was turning to pick 
up his coat which he had thrown into 
an empty cart, when he caught sight 
of ancient Miles, who was endeavoring 
to straighten his bent old back with a 
weary sigh. 

“You can knock off at the 
time,” said he kindly. ‘“You’ve 
enough for to-day, I fancy.” 

Then, to the small boy on the horse; 

“Tired, my man?” 

“No,” said the child, sitting up, and 
wielding his switch with a determined 


usual 
had 


air. 
“I'll lift you down if you like,” 
gested Peter. 


sug- 
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But the little fellow. stoutly dis- 
claimed fatigue, and Peter went on 
across the yard towards the house. 


“Didn’t I tell ye all he hadn’t got no 
mercy in en?’ growled Joe. “Here 
we've a-been a-workin’ so busy as em- 
mets at one thing or another since six 
o’clock, and he won't let us off till 


sunset. An’ it'll not rain—there, it'll 
not rain to-week! Ill warrant it 
won't.” 


“Here be Godfrey now,” exclaimed 
Abel, as a horseman passed through the 
gate at the furthest end of the meadow. 

“He'll let us off belike,” cried Joe. 
“You ax en, Abel.” 

Abel shook his head. 

“Well, I'll ax en, then,” announced 
Bob; and, sliding down from the stack, 
he ran across the field towards 
Godfrey. 

“Maister Gedfrey,” he cried, pulling 
his forelock; “it bain’t a-goin’ to rain 
to-morrow, be it?” 

Godfrey looked up at the clear sky. 

“No, it certainly won’t,” he returned 
with some surprise. 

“Then I d’ ‘low us needn’t work arter 
hours to-night, sir?” 

“No, I don’t think——” Godfrey was 
beginning, when he interrupted him- 
self. “Did Mr. Peter say you were to 
work after hours?” 

“Well, Maister,” replied Bob, with 
an ingratiating grin, “he did say sum- 
mat; but us do all know as Maister 
Peter bain’t half so weatherwise as 
you be. There, he haven’t got no call 
to be—there don’t need to be two in a 
family.” 

“What are you talking about?” said 
Godfrey sharply. “Did Mr, Peter give 
orders that you were to finish to-night, 
or did he not? He did? Then, of 
course, you must do what he tells you. 
I’ll come out after tea and lend a 
hand myself.” 

The human ants were working more 
busily than ever as Godfrey rode past, 
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and Bob clambered up the stack again 
with a rueful face. 

“Tell ’ee what,” he muttered, as the 
horse went clattering into the yard, 
“if Peter be a beggar, Godfrey be a 
girt fool to let hisself be put on by 
t’other as he do be.” 

Tea at Hounsell’s was an important 
meal; besides buttered toast, scones, 
and other light fare, there was gen- 
erally a cold joint for the young men 
to cut at, and not infrequently 
a covered dish containing some such 
trifle as ham-and-eggs or kidneys. 
For, as Mrs. Hounsell said, the lads 
were out and about all day, and 
wanted something that would stand to 
them. 

The round table, covered with one 
of the fine cloths on which Mrs. Houn- 
sell prided herself, was, as was uusal 
in summer weather, pushed into the 
oriel window of the big panelled parlor 
which was the family’s chief living- 
room. Mrs. Hounsell poured out the 
tea in silence from the massive silver 
teapot, her own private possession, and 
one day to be Peter’s. The brothers 
sat on either hand, disposing of the 
food before them, also in _ silence. 
There was never much to say in the 
Hounsell household, and sometimes the 
meals were begun and concluded with- 
out a word being spoken. At break- 
fast, indeed, arrangements were made 
for the employment of the day, and 


sometimes in the evening when the 
brothers smoked together they ex- 
changed a few words. Mrs. Hounsell 


occasionally asked a question relative 
to their doings, or made an announce- 
ment with regard to some household 
event. But on this particular after- 
noon the silence remained unbroken till 
the conclusion of the meal, when God- 
frey, pushing away his cup, remarked 


suddenly: “There’s a visitor at the 
Croft.” 
His mother and brother turned to 


him exclaiming: 
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“A visitor! At the Croft! Such a 
thing was never heard of!” 

“There is, though,” asserted Godfrey; 
“I saw her driving up.” 

“Her! Is it a lady, then?’ queried 
Peter eagerly. 

“It's a woman of some kind,” said 
Godfrey. “I saw a hat with a bunch of 
white ribbons through the fly-window 
as it went past me. I didn’t notice it 
was going to the Croft—the fly I mean— 
until I heard them unlocking the gate.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hounsell, refiec- 
tively, “it’s twenty-six years and more 
since I first came to live here, and I’ve 
never known Miss Manvers have a 
visitor before. 

“I was just thinking,” returned God- 
frey, with a smile, “that I’d been past 
the gate hundreds of times and never 
once saw it unlocked. But it was un- 
locked right enough to-day. The cab 
was piled with luggage too—it was the 
cab from the Crown.” 

“And a lady inside!’ ejaculated his 
mother. “Perhaps it was only a ser- 
vant,” she added after a moment. 

Godfrey paused to consider. “No, I 
don’t think it was a servant—the lug- 
gage didn’t look like it. No, now that 
I think of it, it couldn’t have been a 
servant. The visitor, whoever she may 
be, let one hand rest on the window; 
‘twas as small as—as anything,” said 
Godfrey vaguely, “and as white as that 


” 


” 


white rose yonder.” 

“I wonder,” said Mrs. Hounsell se- 
verely, “if Miss Manvers will make her 
as great a pagan as herself, or will she 
let her come to church? We might 
have a look at her there.” 

“I’m going down to the field,” said 
Godfrey, turning to his brother; “what 
will you do? No need for us both to 
be there.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what I’ll do,” re- 
sponded Peter, who had been gazing 
absently out of the window. “I'll take 
Speed for a run, perhaps.” 

Mrs. Hounsell rang the bell, and pre- 
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ceded the parlormaid to the pantry, 
where she herself washed up the china, 
the maid standing respectfully by the 
while. It was Crown Derby china, 
and Mrs. Hounsell knew better than to 
entrust the washing of it to a hireling. 
Many other heirlooms did the mistress 
of Hounsell’s House possess, for her 
family was even older than that of 
her husband, and though he, good man, 
had scouted the notion of being any- 
thing but a yeoman, it was Mrs. 
Hounsell’s boast that she a gen- 
tlewoman by birth as well as educa- 
tion. She thought a great deal of 
education; had always regretted 
that her sons had attended the local 
grammar school, and that Peter had 
She had even 
their 


was 


she 


not been sent to college. 
besought her husband to let 
youngest-born go to Oxford, being sup- 
ported by the Rector, who had declared 
that the lad’s abilities would 
him, with proper training, to make a 
mark in the world. Mr. Hounsell, 
however, had been so irate at the pro- 
posal that it had been _ speedily 
dropped. But the silver teapot at least 
should be his, and the Crown Derby 
china, and all the rest of her private 


enable 


treasures. She was also, as Abel had 
surmised, endeavoring to scrape to 


gether a little hoard for the son whom 
and least understood, 
of hearts she 


she best loved 
and whom 
deemed unfairly treated. 


woman, 


in her heart 
She was not 
an imaginative but intuition 
comes sometimes with love and grief. 
She had looked into Peter's eyes on the 
day of his father’s funeral, and had 
read the trouble there. Then she drew 
down the head which towered so high 
above her, and kissed his forehead. 

“T’ve lost father, Peter,” 
said, in a half whisper: “that’s sorrow 


your she 


enough—you must stand by me.” 

“IT will stand by you, mother,” Peter 
had said; but his heart had sunk down, 
down, for now he felt his hands to be 


tied indeed. 
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Peter went slowly upstairs now, his 
mind full of Godfrey’s recently im- 
parted tidings. A visitor at the Croft. 
Those rusty gates rolled back for once, 
a traveller penetrating into that mys- 
terious demesne. What manner of 
traveller? Peter wondered to himself. 
He thought of the little white hand 
which Godfrey had described—of the 
hat with white ribbons. White rib- 
bons! Surely the visitor must be 
young. What would she do with her- 
self in that great house, never seeing a 
soul, never exchanging a word with a 
living being except with the eccentric 
old lady herself—in all probability 
never allowed to set foot outside the 
high wall which shut off the Croft 
from the outside world? 

“It will be as bad as 
prison,” said Peter to himself; and then 
he frowned. He knew only too well 
it was like to feel oneself in 
prison. He, who had so longed to see 
the world—was not he chained fast to 
the house which, since his father’s 
death, was, as he told himself, no 
home; bound to perform duties that 
had become distasteful, fettered with 
obligations which were odious? But 
while the mother lived he would not 
desert her. 

He stifled a sigh as he mounted the 
stairs and reached the room which he 
still shared with Godfrey. It was a 
running half the 


being in 


what 


great beamed room 


length of the house; his step fell 
sharply on the worm-eaten oaken 


boards of the uncarpeted floor as he 
crossed it to the window and, flinging 
open one of the lattices, stood looking 
out. oriel window, and it 
commanded an Fac- 
ing Peter was the green lane bordered 
with a double row of lime-trees which 
had evidently been an avenue 
leading to Hounsell’s House; beyond 
rolled the undulating country, rich in 


It was an 
view. 


extensive 


once 


its summer profusion of ripening crops; 
a white road wound away to the left, 
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a road which Peter had often followed 
in fancy, sick with the impotent long- 
ing to tread it and find himself at last 
a2 man and free. 

But his eyes were not turned towards 
it now, rather they sought that high 
ivy-grown wall overtopped by the close- 
growing trees which enclosed Miss 
Manvers’s park. He wondered if the 
lady would wander beneath them—the 
lady with the little white hand; he 
wondered how she felt when the gates 
went clanging to behind her, and she 
had been drawn slowly up the long 
drive under the over-arching elm-trees 
that scarcely let a ray of light come 
through. 

He had seen for himself many a 
time, when, as a boy, he had peered in 
at that closely barred gate, how 
gloomy was the avenue, how the very 
gravel had become green and slimy 
from the dripping of the branches and 
the constant encroachment of weeds. 
Now and then an aged iaborer might 
be seen scraping at these latter with 
hoe or rake; but as Miss Manvers 
never drove out, she seldom took heed 
of the condition of the main approach 
to her great mansion. 

By-and-by Peter turned from the 
window, and, going downstairs again, 
went out of the house. 

On reaching the stable he was hailed 
in a variety of ways by its occupants. 
The collie, that was sunning himself 
outside the main door, rose, stretched 
himself, and, walking delicately to 
meet his master, waved his feathered 
tail in dignified greeting; a couple of 
foxhound puppies which Peter and his 
brother were “walking” rushed clum- 
sily towards him, rolling over each 
other in their efforts to reach him be- 
fore he disappeared under the arch- 
way; one of the horses whinnied gently 
and looked round, snuffing the air ex- 
pectantly as though on the look-out for 
the apple with which Peter sometimes 


regaled him. But Peter, with a care- 
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less pat on the collie’s sleek head, a 
hasty “Down, boys!” to the puppies, 
and a caress in passing to Champion's 
velvet nose, went straight to a distant 
loose-box, and, opening it, called to 
the greyhound which had sprung up 
at his approach. 

The two sallied forth together; Speed, 
in the exuberance of his spirits, send- 
ing the infant foxhounds rolling over 
on the cobble stones, and further 
evincing his delight at the prospect of 
a walk by covering half a mile of 
ground in a mad gallop. 

On his return Peter requested him 
sternly to go to heel, and Speed retired 
to the rear, where he stalked with a 
dignified gait which was somewhat at 
variance with the roguish expression 
of his golden and wide-open 
mouth. 

Had not his master been so much 
preoccupied he would have guessed 
that Speed, who had indeed not long 
left irresponsible puppyhood behind, 
was bent on mischief. 

But Peter’s thoughts were busy in 
another direction; he was going to in- 
spect the outside of the interesting 
stranger’s prison-house, and to judge 
for himself as to what it would be like 
to be shut up there. 

A quarter of an hour’s walking 
brought him to the gate through which 
she had entered that morning—it was 
fast closed now; the boits were drawn 
afresh, the rusty chain which further 
secured it was padlocked once more. 
No sign of life came from the anti- 
quated lodge, which al- 
most shut out from view by the over- 
grown shrubs which surrounded it. A 
thin thread of smoke curling feebly 
upwards from some hidden chimney 
alone betokened that it was inhab- 
ited. The Croft itself, being situated 
somewhat in a hollow, was absolutely 
invisible. Half absently, Peter struck 
off by a narrow path to the right, bent 
on making a tour of the whole de- 


eyes 


was, indeed, 
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mesne, and Speed stalked a few paces 
behind him, with head erect now, and 
wide 


ears pricked and eyes very 
awake. The dog’s gait had become 
suddenly more springy, his strong 


limbs were tense under him; it was 
nearing sunset, and the wild creatures 
of the woods were beginning to come 
abroad. Speed detected the patter of 
light feet in the undergrowth; amid the 
spicy odors that came forth from the 
dewy ground and the sun-warmed 
leaves, he distinguished certain whiffs 
to him yet more intoxicating. Were 
not that wall so high, were there not 
something imposing about the tall per- 
sonality which strode along in front of 
him—to Speed the incarnation of all in 
the universe that was to be loved and 
feared—he would soon have vanished 
from behind his master’s heels. 

At last the wall lowered itself 
abruptly, and though the thick phalanx 
of trees which was ranged against it 
might have been as effectual a screen 
to curious eyes, it proved a less effi- 
cient check to the dog's frolicsome 
humor. Peter’s tall form still pursued 
its way, lost in deep abstraction; there 
might be time for a rare game before 
Speed was missed. 

There was suddenly a crash among 
the undergrowth on the further side, a 
rustle, a quick scramble, and when Pe- 
ter, startled, turned to look for his fav- 
orite the dog was nowhere to be seen. 

Peter at once understood what had 
happened; Speed’s training was as yet 
far from complete, and though he had 
been frequently abjured to “’Ware 
rabbit,” there were times when rabbit 
in its youthful and playful stage proved 
irresistible. . 

With a muttered execration, Peter, 


too, swung himself over the wall, and 
started in pursuit; though disgusted, as 
every sportsman must be whose dog 
has committed a serious fault, he was 
nevertheless not ill-pleased at the op- 
portunity thus afforded him of further 
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exploring tke mysterious’ territory 
which had all at once become so in- 
teresting to him. His long legs car- 
ried him over the ground at a great 
pace; he pushed through the trees 
and undergrowth, whistling meanwhile, 
but, as it were, under his breath, and 
ealling in a voice little louder than a 
whisper, as if he feared to break the 
spell which seemed to brood upon the 
place. 

Suddenly another voice rang out not 
far from him, a woman’s voice, high 
and clear. 

“He is here,” it cried. 


“Your dog 
is here. 

The voice seemed to come from be- 
hind a group of evergreens on his left, 
and Peter, hurrying round it, came to 
a sort of clearing in the wood, in the 
midst of which stood Speed, his tongue 
hanging, his tail wildly flourishing, his 
legs extended as though ready for an- 
other scamper at the earliest opportu- 
nity; while, clinging to his collar with 
both small hands, and raising a laugh- 
ing face, was a little lady. A very lit- 
tle lady—the slenderest, most dainty 
bit of womanhood that Peter had ever 
beheld. The figure in its white dress 
looked almost elfish, the face that was 
turned towards him positively startled 
him by its beauty. It was an oval 
face, clear-cut as a cameo, with eyes 
that at first seemed dark, but which, 
on nearer inspection, proved to be blue 
—the blue of the speedwell, not that of 
the forget-me-not. The hair was very 
light and abundant, and of cobweb- 
like fineness; altogether this newcomer 
seemed to Peter, whose young imagina- 
tion had been already fired by his own 
speculations with regard to her, to be 
so wonderful, so delicate, that he al- 
most feared to breathe as he falter- 
ingly approached. 

But she, glancing up quickly with 
those strange blue eyes, and marking 
the young man’s hesitation, broke into 
a frank and girlish laugh. 
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“Won’t you take your dog?” said she. 
“IT cant hold him much longer.” 

Two of Peter’s long strides brought 
him to her side; he laid his hand on 
Speed’s collar, and the dog looked up 
half sheepishly, half roguishly, his eyes 
twinkling still, the extreme end of his 
tail slowly waving. He had done 
wrong, but how delightful the doing 
of it had been! 


“Has he frightened you?’ asked 
Peter. 
“No,” returned the little creature, 


straightening herself. “Oh, no; I am 
not afraid of dogs. I had a great wolf- 
hound of my own once. It stood so 
high.” (with a quick gesture and an 
emphatic nod). “I could not have held 
him if he had wanted to run away. 
Your dog is a good dog and very 
gentle; but he shouldn’t kill rabbits— 
little baby rabbits! He has been kill- 
ing them one after another and then 
burying them.” 

She spoke with a little foreign ac- 
cent, which Peter thought extremely 
pretty, and she smiied again as she 
finished her impeachment of the delin- 
quent; a smile so arch and friendly 
that the young man at once felt him- 
self at ease. 

Nevertheless he did not know quite 


how to address this stranger, and 
spoke to the dog instead. 
“Speed,” said he, “what is this I 


hear about you?” 

“Speed,” repeated she, “is that his 
name? He is a hound, is he not?” 

“A greyhound,” corrected Peter. 

The little hand strayed once more 
over Speed’s tawny neck. 

“A greyhound,” she echoed vaguely. 
“But he is brown—brownish. You 
hunt foxes with dogs like him, don’t 
you—in packs?” 

She spoke with a quaint air of as- 
surance, which delighted Peter, already 
much tickled at her surmise; probably 
no mistake could have appeared more 
humorous to a Dorset hunting man. 
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He burst out laughing; but, perceiving 
her surprise, he instantly became grave 
again, and apologized. Then, with due 
seriousness, he expounded to her the 
nature of her error. She listened pa- 
tiently enough, finally remarking, with 
a little shrug: 

“You see I know nothing of England 
or English ways.” 

“Then you are not——” began Peter, 
diffidently. “I mean, I wonder how 
you came to be a friend of Miss Man- 
vers, who never goes abroad. I won- 
der how she came to meet you.” 

The stranger seemed amused at his 
naivete. “My cousin never met me 
anywhere. She had never seen me 
before to-day.” 

“Your cousin!” ejaculated he, too 
much astonished to bethink him of his 
good manners. “How do you come to 
be Miss Manvers’s cousin if you aré 
not English?” 


“But I am half English! my fa- 
ther, Geoffrey Manvers, was her first 
cousin. My mother only was not 
English.” 

“Ah, your mother was French?’ 
queried Peter. 

“No, not even French. She was a 


Russian.” She sighed a little. “She 
has been dead—many years.” 

“And your father?” 

“My father also. I have been living 
till now with a cousin—a Russian 
cousin of my mother’s. Now I must 
live with a cousin of my father’s—for 
all my life, I suppose. Do you know 
Miss Manvers?” she asked with sudden 
eagerness. 

“T have only seen her once,” re- 
sponded Peter. “Miss Manvers never 
goes out—not even to church. I sup- 
pose she will allow you to go,” he 
added quickly. “I suppose we shall 
see you at church?” 

“No, you will not see me,” she re- 
turned, “for I must go to the Catholic 
church. It is not my own, for I be- 
long to the Greek Church. But it is 
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at least most like my own, and one 
must go somewhere.” 

“Oh!” said Peter; 
silent. 

Everything about this girl was un- 
usual; even her religion was different 
from that of the people among whom 
she had come to live. 

She now seemed to think that the col- 
loquy had lasted long enough, and, giv- 
ing Speed a final caress, turned as if 
to go. 

“My cousin will be waiting for me,” 
she said; “I told her I should not re- 
main away for long. But I felt I must 
have a breath of fresh air.” 

Peter cudgelled his brains for some 
excuse to delay her; but, finding none, 
stood aside, removing his hat with a 
sinking heart. 

The girl, after a moment’s hesitation, 
extended her hand, smiling. 

“I suppose we are neighbors?” she 
remarked. 

“Miss Manvers would not like to ad- 
mit that,” returned he, falteringly, as 
his brown fingers closed round the 
slender palm. He felt that he ought 
in honesty to confess the difference in 
their social status, but the avowal 
stuck in his throat. She might despise 
him, she might regret having spoken 
to him. 

She glanced up with momentary sur- 


and then stood 


prise, detecting some covert emotion 
the cause of which she could not di- 
vine, but, meeting an unlooked-for fer- 
vor in Peter’s hazel eyes, she turned 
away hastily, a faint color rising in her 
cheeks. In another moment she was 
gone. 

“Oh, Speed,” he said, “Speed, what a 
blessing it is you are not a good dog!” 

Speed, much puzzled, wagged a little 
more of his tail, and presently, en- 
couraged by his master’s face, allowed 
the whole of that expressive member 
to circle ecstatically. He felt him- 
self to be forgiven, and even 
mended—a state of things 


com- 
which, if 
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somewhat astonishing, was undeniably 
pleasant. 

But Peter troubled himself little 
about Speed’s sensations; he was think- 
ing over every detail of the recent in- 
terview. Thus had she looked—so had 
she spoken. Her voice seemed to ring 
still in his ears—an attractive voice it 
was: soft and clear, but full, pitched, 
in fact, a tone or two lower than 
might have been expected. And then 
that pretty strange accent; the rolling 
of the r’s, the deliberate sounding of 
the double consonant. It was all part 


_of the quaintness and unusualness 


which seemed to surround her. Decid- 
edly he had never seen any one in the 
least like her. 

With another sigh he was beginning 
to retrace his steps when he caught 
sight of a handkerchief lying on the 
ground a pace or two away. He has- 
tened to pick it up. Her handker- 
chief, of course. Who else could be the 
owner of this dainty filmy thing, 
faintly perfumed as with fresh violets? 
There was embroidery at one corner, 
but it was too dark there in the wood 
to investigate it closely. On reaching 
the other side of the wall, however, he 
again examined his trophy, decipher- 
ing, not merely initials, but a whole 
name — the word Nathalie — finely 
worked, amid many flourishes, and 
above it a little coronet. 

This discovery seemed to add the 
last touch of romance to the girl’s per- 
sonality. She was evidently a great 
lady, yet she had treated Peter Houn- 
sell as an equal; she had talked with 
him, smiled at him, suffered that little 
featherweight hand of hers to lie for a 
moment in his. 

Poor Peter! With a sort of shock of 
surprise and rapture he told himself 
that he had met his fate; and he strode 
homewards with a thousand mad vis- 
ions whirling through his brain, and 
his heart on fire. 


(To be continued.) 











Two Passings. 
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TWO PASSINGS. 


Walking by the River Oise one even- 
ing, I came upon a figure that seemed 
to have been left on the bank by Old 
Time and forgotten. It was that of a 
little wizened priest who, with one 
eye on his breviary and the other on 
his gay-colored float, was engaged in 
the simultaneous provision of spiritual 
and bodily sustenance. The captures 
of small silvery prey punctuated the 
lessons that the holy man was study- 
ing; he closed his volume and un- 
hooked a fish with the regularity of 
clockwork. Darkness began to fall 
over the land, but still the little priest 
stood there, praying and unhooking, 
unhooking and praying. On gaining 
the road some hundred yards lower 
down, I could yet see, on looking back, 
the mechanical sweep of his arm and 
the faint glimmer of the dying light 
on the pages of his book. 

The grass-grown platform of our lit- 
tle station was deserted as I passed, 
but for one figure. On a pile of mis- 
cellaneous luggage,—a large corded 
trunk or two and several neatly tied 
blue bundles, all labelled, I knew, for 
Versailles—was placidly seated, with 
her hands folded in her lap and her 
melancholy eyes turned towards the 
white school on the clambering hill, 
the serving-sister Angelica. 

They haunted me, those two blurred 
shadows of the dusky twilight; the 
fisher, with thin, eager face and monk- 
ish garb, and‘ the patient watcher at 
the station. They climbed the steep 


lane with me, they followed me into 
my quiet room and would not let me 
rest. I threw back my shutters, and, 
gazing down on the peaceful village, I 
dreamed of the Passing of the Bene- 
dictines, and I lived again the Passing 
we had seen that day. 


It was a charming spot to which 
the monks from the Abbey of St. Denis 
made their way; our rich, smiling val- 
ley, protected from rude winds on this 
side and that, and watered by the river 
that wound among dense poplar for- 
ests, ancestors of sturdy scions that 
still fringe the banks of the stream and 
gather at places into graceful swaying 
clusters. But the colonists did not de- 
vote too much of their time to a con- 
templation of the beauties of Nature. 
They reclaimed the soil. The woods 
melted before them. 

Vineyards were planted on western- 
facing slopes. A great mill rose 
by the river for the grinding of 
the corn with which the highland 
plains first became golden in those 
long-past Augusts as they are to- 
day. The few scattered and half- 
human natives who alone disputed with 
the monks the possession of the soil— 
disputing it at a considerable disadvan- 
tage and quite unsuccessfully—were 
tamed like their river and converted, as 
it had been, into useful instruments 
for the furthering of the glory of God 
and (incidentally) the material inter- 
ests of Holy Church. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the 
Benedictines, these were the perfect 
days of rural peace and prosperity. 
Who would not have been a monk on 
the foundation of St. this 
golden age of the monastic system? 
From their placid labors in the fields, 
or by the river, or on the stately church 
that was rising at tbeir the 
monks trooped in when the Vesper 
bell sounded (and no more mellow note 
floats over the country-side) to the 
House Beautiful that they had made 
for themselves; a home of noble 
vaulted halls and vast kitchens, of 


Denis in 


gates, 
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summer-houses and paved courts, of 
pleasaunces that whispered of repose 
in noontide heats. Below, on the sunny 
hillside, lay the farm, its spacious 
barns and granaries filled to bursting 
with grain and provender. Behind 
were fruit-gardens and pear-gardens. 
By the broad flight of steps that led 
from the farm to the gardens rose the 
tall dovecot, that was at once a source 
of contemplative pleasure and of con- 
siderable profit. “It was good to live 
under the crozier of the Abbots of St. 
Denis,” rapturously exclaims the local 


historian. 
Side by side, however, with this 
charming picture, we have another 


which the enthusiastic historian (he 
was of the Benedictine Order, it may 
be observed) turns to the wail with a 
certain haste. It is that of the peasant 
attached to the soil by a chain imma- 
terial indeed but no less binding than 
steel. He shared perhaps the pros- 
perity of his masters, but somewhat in 
the way that the lamb shares the 
mint-sauce with which he is eaten. 
The peasant indeed was not eaten, be- 
cause he was more profitable alive 
than dead; but he was made to pay 
so heavily for the privilege of living 
that it would have been as kind to 
withdraw the privilege altogether. 
The monks took from him taxes in 
kind amounting to nine or even four- 
teen per cent. of his produce, and ex- 
acted tithes (great, mean, and small) on 
everything that he grew and raised, 
from his mint and rue to his wheat, 
and from his sucking-pigs to his oxen. 
He had to pay commonalties, quit- 
rents, succession-duties, boundary-du- 
ties, and a number of other impositions 
that were collected with Levitical 
scrupulousness and regularity. The 


monks exercised the right of corvée, 
the claim to six days of the peasant’s 
labor three times a year, at the sowing, 
in the ploughing season, and at irreg- 
ular intervals on the roads; an iniqui- 
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tous system, which took the poor fel- 
low from his little plot at the very sea- 
sons at which his labor on it was most 
profitable, for Nature in her blindness 
draws no distinction between serge 
cassock and ragged fustian. The hill, 
now clad with firs, which crowns our 
village, was in those days less pleas- 
antly adorned with a prison and no 
fewer than three gallows, constant re- 
minders to the peasant of his duty to- 
wards God and towards his neighbor, 
the abbot. If the monks in their turn 
practised works of charity towards 
their dependants, they did so on the 
lines of such true Christian modesty 
that the world of to-day knows not 
what those works were, and on such 
sound ecnomical principles that there 
never was in those early days a deficit 
in the monasterial budget. But even a 
crozier of St. Denis has a reverse side 
to it. 

The years passed, and with them 
many generations of monks, who con- 
sidered no doubt that all things were 
for the best in this best of all possible 
worlds, and of peasants, who could 
have suggested considerable improve- 
ments. Many a venerable abbot died 
in the odor of sanctity; many a joyous 
accession was celebrated; the bill, both 
for the joy and the accession, being 
paid naturally by the peasants. And 
the evil days drew nigh in which both 
sides should say, “I have no pleasure 
in them.” 

One would have thought that these 
holy men were fairly well able to 
guard their own interests. They had 
established themselves in a rich, well- 
watered valley, where they had built 
a noble house surrounded by strong 
enclosing walls. They had arranged 
their financial matters on an ex- 
tremely satisfactory basis, and their 
decrees were punctuated by the four 
full-stops of the three gallows and the 
prison on the high hill that dominated 
the land. It would have appeared that 

















they had no need of protectors; but the 
gods willed otherwise. In an evil day 
for our valley Charlemagne appointed 
defenders, or bailiffs, of ecclesiastical 
property, mayors and advocates. If 
the monks had been whips, these new- 
comers were chastising scorpions; and 
when I find that some of the strokes 
fell about the sturdy shoulders of the 
brethren themselves, I possess my soul 
with a most exemplary patience. 

I often notice, in my wanderings 
about this fair corner of a fair land, 
that the faces of many of the peasants, 
men and women, are set in a quiet, 
proud melancholy; and, fancifully per- 
haps, I read in them lines of the stern 
past history of this vexed France that 
has known so few seasons of rest and 
prosperity. The English invasions, the 
Wars of the League, the Fronde, the 
Revolution, the Année Terrible,—a con- 
stant succession of battles, revolts, and 
famines, seem to me to have set their 
seal on the pensive countenances of the 
laborers, as Napoleon, with his million 
of wasted lives of the tall and the 
strong, has left his mark in their 
diminished stature. And of all the evil 
days that our valley has seen, those 
of the mayorships and advocateships 
were perhaps the most grievous. The 
monks had cause to groan, stripped of 
the greater part of their revenues by 
their defenders and harried like sheep 
by these undesired watch-dogs; but the 
groanings of the monks do not move 
me greatly. It is the cry of the un- 
happy serfs that wrings our hearts and 
calls to us for our tears across the cen- 
turies. They were compelled to herd 
with their beasts, or to slink into quar- 
ries where you will yet find a Trou @ 
vache and a Ruelle au villain, names 
reminiscent of those evil times. They 
were driven to shed their blood in the 
petty wars which were waged by their 
lords. At our Battle Hedge some 


scores of poor, haggard peasants found 
the not unwelcome end of misery and 
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oppression. Many of those who did 
not so die, or starve in their lairs, or 
find their way to the high hill,—for the 
newcomers usurped the privileges of 
Lords Justices and the gallows were 
never untenanted, always some rag- 
clad skeleton dangling between the 
cruel earth and the unheeding heaven 
—engaged themselves to the monastery 
as buriers of the dead; and so, placing 
themselves beneath the wing of the 
Church, escaped their persecutors, set- 
ting their hopes beyond the grave. A 
momentary relief came indeed when 
the valiant Abbot Suger assumed sword 
and helmet against the oppressors, 
making merciless war on them with a 
mighty hand and a stretched-out arm. 
But when he died (his conscience very 
needlessly disturbed by his assump- 
tion of fleshly weapons) things went 
back to their old course, and you hear 
again the voice of weeping and great 
lamentation. 

And then, a century later, was found 
the eighth Wonder of the World, an 
advocate with a conscience. This mar- 
vellous person (whose name is not yet 
on the calendar) made the monks a 
present of one-fifth part of the tithes, 
together with other property on which 
they were able to raise a sufficient sum 
to buy in the remaining four-fifths 
of the office. The bargain was speed- 
ily concluded (with a very practical 
guarantee against any weak relapse 
on the part of the miraculous advocate 
in the shape of his son held to hos- 
tage) and thus a conscience and seventy 
pounds Parisian were the instruments 
which brought the weary oppression to 
a close. 

For some three hundred and fifty 
years more the Benedictines ruled our 
valley, and then evil days fell on the 
Abbey of St. Denis. The troubles of 
the League had brought infinite losses 
on the establishment; and the monks, 
living on loans, saw themselves over- 
whelmed with debts and were obliged 
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to sell their lands. Our monastery was 
one of the first to go, and passed into 
the hands of a new lord for six hun- 
dred crowns. So the Benedictines de- 
parted seven hundred and sixty years 
after their first arrival. The enthusi- 
astic local historian mentions, as one of 
the chief benefits that they had con- 
ferred on the valley, the suppression 
of the advocateship. But it is per- 
mitted to remark that if the Benedic- 
tines had never settled down in the 
land, the advocates would likewise 
have been unknown there. 

I carry myself back three centuries, 
and I seem to witness some such scene 
as this. Where the old Paris road 
crosses the southward wall of the val- 
ley, there is a figure black against the 
sky. It is that of the last abbot. He 
stands at his mule’s head and turns 
to look once more on the fair land that 
he is leaving for ever. He gazes over 
cornfields and vineyards and quarries, 
and along the little river to the mill, 
whither the lank, stooping serfs are 
toilfully carrying their corn to be 
ground, for they may not grind it in 
their homes. He looks on the mon- 
astery, where the new lord is directing 
the transformation of one of the sum- 
mer-houses into a prison and the erec- 
tion of .the gallows by the great gate; 
arrangements that do not augur well 
for the serf. He turns his eyes to the 
church and asks himself, while the 
crozier is slipping from his grasp, 
whether he and his predecessors have, 
within those walls and within the 
walls of their House Beautiful, learnt 
and taught Christ as He would be 
learnt and taught. With a sigh for the 
power, not too well employed, that has 
gone from his hands, he mounts his 
mule and disappears below the ridge. 

And that is the first Passing. 


The village to-day has been in an 
unwonted state of emotion and excite- 


ment, for our teaching Sisterhood has 
departed. 

One day last month two gentlemen of 
dignified and official appearance rang 
at the gate of the infant school. Serv- 
ing-sister Angelica surveyed them 
through the grating and admitted 
them. When they came out again 
they left desolation and dismay behind; 
for they were messengers from the 
Government of the Republic, the repre- 
sentatives of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity, and they had brought with 
them, in an ominous black portfolio, an 
order which does not (so some of us 
think) exactly harmonize with these 
high-sounding names. Even the fact 
of our being in the minority, not too 
pronounced, does not deter us from 
asking ourselves, and any one who 
will listen to us, whether abstract Lib- 
erty does not include the particular 
liberty of education. But the major- 
ity answers, No; and hence the gentle- 
men of dignified deportment and omi- 
nous black portfolio. A free, equal, 
and fraternal Government desired our 
Sisterhood to wind up their affairs and 
depart. The blow was indeed not 
quite unexpected, but it was none the 
less paralyzing. 

It is a year ago since I made the ac- 
quaintance of the two kind ladies who 
have hitherto supplied the communal 
educational deficiencies, and of Sister 
Angelica who ministered to the bodily 
needs of the two kind ladies. I rang 
at the gate of the school as did those 
severe, unwelcome messengers: I was 
surveyed, as they were, through the 
little grating; and I was admitted even 
as they. But there the resemblance be- 
tween us ends, for all that I left be- 
hind me was a not entirely unfriendly 
impression and a judicious selection 
from the Enquire within upon everything 
English that the British wanderer is 
supposed to carry in his head. 

It was a pleasant little community 
that I had found there. The Mother 
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was a stout, florid lady (who had once, 
I think, had a share of good looks) of 
perhaps sixty, speaking very pretty 
and graceful French in a slow, slightly 
pedantic manner. Sister Marie was 
much younger; and the oval face en- 
framed by the stiff, white-mob-cap (un- 
der which I pictured delicate little ears 
and rebellious auburn hair) was so 
sweet and beautiful that I could not 
help thinking that perhaps, if Sister 
Marie were to J/aicise herself, there 
might well be found some nice young 
Frenchman to persuade her to produce 
her laicisation to its furthest terms. 
In the background smiled Sister An- 
gelica, who had no claims at all to the 
fatal gift of beauty, and who, owing 
to the absence of the long black veil 
and the broad white tucker that the 
others wore, appeared to be in a sort 
of decent demi-toilette. They all car- 
ried chaplets and crucifixes of dull, un- 
polished silver; and Sister Angelica 
had besides, attached to her rosary, an 
object that looked like a mere tooth, 
but was probably a precious relic, den- 
tal or other. 

It was summer-time, and we sat on 
the little terrace under the shade of 
some old sycamores, looking down on 
the valley, and talked of the religious 
troubles of the land, as people on shore 
discuss a storm that is passing com- 
fortably far out at sea. All the laws 
of justice, and even of 
seemed to us to make it highly 
probable if not quite impossible that 
a Government which we presume to 
be just and courteous should interfere 
with the little 
surely Madame la Baronne,—the Lady 
Bountiful of the commune, 
charges the establishment was 
tained—surely Madame la 
would do something. I said nothing 
that would damp these rather vague 
hopes; and when Sister Angelica placed 
on the rickety garden-table glasses 
and a bottle of our thin and mild red 
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politeness, 
im- 


settlement. Besides 
at whose 
main- 
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drank to each other quite 
cheerfully and entered on a spirited 
discussion as to the comparative ad- 
vantages of the French and English 
methods of writing the number five, 
till Sister Marie proved to me quite 
conclusively that the French cipher 
does not after all much resemble a 
badly-damaged worm. Then we talked 
of England, and when we had agreed 
that the merits and demerits of our 
respective countries are about evenly 
balanced, I rose to go, firmly refusing 
a second glass of wine, not because of 
my 


wine, we 


its intoxicating qualities but of 
bilious tendencies. 
“Then, au revoir, 


Monsieur,’ said the 


Mother. “You will visit us again, 
n’est-ce pas? I hope we shall see you 
often. For I think we shall remain; 


you see, we do not make politics.” 

No, indeed they do not make politics. 
In fact what 
to-day? 

“Good-bai, 


are politics,—in France 
Monsieur,” said little Sis- 
who knows about four 
our language. “You will 
us your English 


ter Marie, 
words of 
not forget to bring 
photographs?” 

I should never forget anything that 
Sister Marie asked me. 

“Au plaisir, Monsieur,” said the plain, 
awkward, smiling Sister Angelica; 
“and will you not drink yet another 
glass of wine?’ 

I feit it to be a direct dispensation 
of Providence that Sister Marie had 
not given me the invitation. 

From that day 1 saw a great deal 
of my three charming friends. I sat 
with them under the sycamores many 
afternoons when their worrying little 
labors for the day were over. I found 
them often in the old church, arranging 


flowers and books and _ whisking 
brushes and dusters. One afternoon 
they locked up their house, put the 


key into Sister Angelica’s pocket, and 
came to take an English tea with me. 
I am happy to think that they found 
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our insular methods to their taste, par- 
ticularly a rich cake that I had bought 
from an audacious impostor, mas- 
querading under an Anglo-Saxon name 
and betrayed at every turn by the 
shibboleth of th. I met them anywhere 
and everywhere; but I never caught 
them making politics, and I am sure 
they never taught their little pupils 
anything that was not absolutely com- 
patible with the duties of a citizen in 
a free, equal, and fraternal Republic. 

To-day, as I stood at the station, I 
saw the little group coming down the 
hill; the Mother in the middle, flanked 
by her faithful lieutenants, and around 
them and behind them the matrons and 
the children of the commune, carrying 
various parcels and packages. The 
Mother was resigned with the resigna- 
tion of one for whom the coming trial 
will not be long: the rims of little Sis- 
ter Marie’s soft blue eyes were red 
and her lips were quivering; Sister An- 
gelica was in a temper that belied her 
name. The matrons were calm, con- 
solatory, or minatory, according as they 
were in the neighborhood of one or an- 
other of the three. The children were 
in a condition of mingled joy and sor- 
row; the departure of the Sisters 
could not make them entirely forget 
the charming indefiniteness of the 
length of the holidays. For no one 
knows what is going to happen, and 
the parents are looking forward with 
dismay to long weeks of unrestricted 
intercourse with their dear babbling 
offspring. And if, when autumn comes 
round, the great gate of the school 
still remains closed, it will have to be 
allowed that matters are somewhat 
worse than melancholy. But perhaps 
Madame la Baronne, under Providence, 
will arrange things. 

The Mother came to where I was 
standing. “Adieu, Monsieur,” she said. 
“If we meet no more on earth, per- 
haps——” And she pointed upwards 
with her poor oid trembling hand. 
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“Adieu, Monsieur’—Little Sister Marie 
could say no more. Would that I had 
had an Anti-Clerical to my hand at 
that moment. 

The Mother handed over the keys to 
Madame la Baronne. The last fare- 
wells were taken; the bashful little 
boys were pushed forward to be 
kissed; the women and girls embraced 
their departing friends. The train 
drew up. Sister Marie threw herself 
into a corner of the carriage and bur- 
ied her face in her hands; the Mother 
stood at the window and said some- 
thing that I could not hear. The final 
incident would have been ludicrous if 
it had not had in my eyes something 
of symbolism. Madame la Baronne 
put into the Mother’s hands a large 
packet of sandwiches. 

Yes, bon courage, our sisters! 
not forget you. Sandwiches 
that we can give you at this hour, but 
we shall remember your loving work 
among us; and even if it can never be 
anything more than sandwiches, at any 
rate it shall be sandwiches. 

It was Sister Angelica that I saw at 
the station as I passed by this even- 
ing; she had been left behind to fol- 
low with the luggage. I would not 
disturb her, as, her militant fury all 
spent, she gazed upwards to the little 
school where she had passed so many 
happy useful years. As I leaned out 
of my window, dreaming of the far 
past and of to-day, the whistle of the 
train was heard up the valley. From 
where I stood I could see our kind 
but unromantic station-master hustling 
poor Sister Angelica and her belong- 
ings into the fateful, rickety little con- 
veyance. The rear-guard whistled 
cheerily, the advance-guard gave his 
solemn toot-toot; Sister Angelica waved 
a handkerchief to some one or perhaps 
to the somnolent village in general; 
and a phase of our history was closed. 

That was the second Passing. 

Charles Oliver. 
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THE KINGS OF ORION. 


“(An ape and a lion lie side by side in the heart of a man.”’ — Persian Proverb. 


Spring-fishing in the North is a cold 
game for a man whose blood has be- 
come thin in gentler climates. All 
afternoon I had failed to stir a fish, 
and the wan streams of the Laver, 
swirling between bare gray banks, 
were as icy to the eye as the sharp 
gusts of hail from the north-east were 
to the fingers. I cast mechanically till 
I grew weary, and then with an empty 
cree] and a villainous temper set my- 
self to trudge the two miles of bent 
to the inn. Some distant ridges of 
hill stood out snow-clad against the 
dun sky, and half in anger, half in a 
dismal satisfaction, I told myself that 
fishing to-morrow would be as barren 
as to-day. 

At the inn door a tall man was 
stamping his feet and watching a ser- 
vant lifting rod-cases from a dog-cart. 
Hooded and wrapped though he was, 
my friend Thirlstone was an unmis- 
takable figure in any landscape. The 
long, haggard, brown face, with the 
skin drawn tightly over the cheek- 
bones, the keen blue eyes finely 
wrinkled round the corners with star- 
ing at many suns, the scar which gave 
his mouth a humorous droop to the 
right, made up a whole which was not 
easily forgotten. I had last seen him 
‘ on the quay at Funchal bargaining 
with some rascally boatman to take 
him after mythical wild goats in Las 
Desertas. Before that we had met at 
an embassy ball in Vienna, and still 
earlier at a hill-station in Persia to 
which I had been sent post-haste by 
an anxious and embarrassed Govern- 
ment. Also I had been at school with 
him, in those far-away days when we 
rode nine stone and dreamed of 
cricket averages. He was a soldier of 
note, who had taken part in two little 





wars and one big one; had himself 
conducted a political mission through 
a hard country with some success, and 
was habitually chosen by his superiors 
to keep his eyes open as a foreign at- 
taché in our neighbors’ wars. But 
his fame as a hunter had gone abroad 
into places where even the name of the 
British army is unknown. He was the 
hungriest shikari I have ever seen, 
and I have seen many. If you are 
wise you will go forthwith to some 
library and procure a little book en- 
titled “Three Hunting Expeditions,” 
by A. W. T. It is a modest work, and 
the style is that of a leading article, 
but all the lore and passion of the Red 
Gods are in its pages. 

The sitting-room at the inn is a place 
of comfort, and while Thirlstone 
warmed his long back at the fire I 
sank contentedly into one of the well- 
rubbed leather armchairs. The com- 
pany of a friend made the weather and 
the scarcity of salmon less the intol- 
erable grievance they had seemed an 
hour ago than a joke to be laughed 
at. The landlord came in with 
whisky, and banked up the peats till 
they glowed beneath a pall of blue 
smoke. 

“I hope to goodness we are alone,” 
said Thirlstone, and he turned to the 


retreating landlord and asked the 
question. 

“There’s naebody bidin’ the nicht 
forbye yoursels,” he said, “but the 


morn there’s a gentleman comin’. I 
got a letter frae him the day. Maister 
Wiston, they ca’ him. Maybe ye ken 
him?” 

I started at the name, which I knew 
very well. Thirlstone, who knew it 
better, stopped warming himself and 
walked to the window, where he stood 
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pulling his moustache and staring at 
the snow. When the man had left 
the room, he turned to me with the 
face of one whose mind is made up on 
a course but uncertain of the best 
method. 

“Do you know this sort of weather 
looks infernally unpromising? I’ve 
half a mind to chuck it and go back 
to town.” 

I gave him no encouragement, finding 
amusement in his difficulties. 

“Oh, it’s not so bad,” I said, “and it 
won’t last. To-morrow we may have 
the day of our lives.” 

He was silent for a little, staring at 
the fire. ““Anyhow,” he said at last, 
“we were fools to be so far up the 
valley. Why shouldn’t we go down to 
the Forest Lodge? They’ll take us in, 
and we should be deucedly comforta- 
ble, and the water’s better.” 

“There’s not a pool on the river to 
touch the stretch here,” I said. “I 
know, for I’ve fished every inch of it.” 

He had no reply to this, so he lit 
a pipe and held his peace for a time. 
Then, with some embarrassment but 
the air of having made a discovery, he 
announced that conscience was 
troubling him about his work, and he 
thought he ought to get back to it at 
once. “There are several things I have 
forgotten to see to, and they’re rather 
important. I feel a beast behaving like 
this, but you won’t mind, will you?’ 

“My dear Thirlstone,” I said, ‘“‘what 
is the good of hedging? Why can’t 
you say you won’t meet Wiston?’ 

His face cleared. “Well. that’s the 
fact, I won’t. It would be too infer- 
nally unpleasant. You see, I was once 
by way of being his friend, and he 

yas in my regiment. I couldn’t do it.” 

The landlord came in at the moment 
with a basket of peats. “How !ong is 


his 


Capt—Mr. Wiston staying here?’ I 
asked. 
“He’s no bidin’ ony time. He’s just 


here in the middle o’ the day 


comin’ 
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for his denner, and then drivin’ up the 
water to Altbreac. He has the fishin’ 
there.” 

Thirlstone’s face showed profound 
relief. “Thank God!” I heard him 
mutter under his breath, and when 
the landlord had gone he fell to talk- 
ing of salmon with much enthusiasm. 
“We must make a big day of it to- 
dark to dark, you know. 
Thank heaven, our beat ’s down- 
stream, too.” And thereafter he made 
frequent excursions to the door, and 
bulletins on the weather were issued 
regularly. 

Dinner over, we drew our chairs to 
the hearth and fell to talk and the 
slow consumption of tobacco. When 
two men from the ends of the earth 
meet by a winter fire, their thoughts 


morrow, 


are certain to drift overseas. We 
spoke of the racing tides off Van- 


couver, and the lonely pine-clad ridges 
running up to the snow-peaks of the 
Selkirks, to which we had both trav- 
elled once upon a time in search of 
sport. Thirlstone on his own 
had gone wandering to Alaska, 
brought back some bear-skins and a 
frost-bitten toe as trophies, and from 
his tales had consorted with the fin- 
est band of rogues which survives un- 
hanged on this planet. Then some 
‘asual word took our thoughts to the 
south, and our memories dallied with 
Africa. Thirlstone had hunted in 
Somaliland and done mighty slaughter; 
while I had spent some never-to-be-for- 
gotten weeks long ago in the hinter- 
land of Zanzibar, in the days before 
railways and game-preserves. I have 
gone through life with a keen eye for 
the discovery of earthly paradises, to 
which I intend to retire when my work 
is over, and the fairest I thought I had 
found above the Rift valley, where 
you have a hundred miles of blue hori- 


account 
and 


zon and the weather of Scotland. 
Thirlstone, not having been there, 
naturally differed, and urged the 
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claim of a certain glen in Kashmir, 
where you may hunt two varieties of 
bear and three of buck in thickets of 
rhododendron, and see the mightiest 
mountain-wall on earth from your tent 
door. The mention of the Indian fron- 
tier brought us back to our professions, 
and for a little we talked “shop” with 
the unblushing confidence of those 
who know each other’s work and ap- 
prove it. As a very young soldier 
Thirlstone had gone shooting in the 
Pamirs, and had blundered into a Rus- 
sian party of exploration which con- 
tained Kuropatkin. He had in conse- 
quence grossly outstayed his leave, 
having been detained for a fortnight by 
an arbitrary hospitality; but he had 
things, and the expe- 
him strong views 
on frontier questions. Half an hour 
devoted to a masterly survey 
Zast, until a word pulled us 


learned many 


rience had given 


was 
of the 
up. 

“IT went there in ’99,” Thirlstone was 
saying,—‘“the time Wiston and I were 
sent——” and then he stopped, and 
his eager face clouded. Wiston’s name 
“ast a shadow over our reminiscences. 

“What did he actually do?’ I asked 
after a short silence. 

“The ordinary thing! He seemed a 
commonplace, good sort of fellow, pop- 
ular, fairly competent, a little bad- 
tempered perhaps. And then suddenly 
he did something so extremely black- 
guardly that everything was at an end. 
It’s no good repeating details, and I 
hate to think about it. We know lit- 
tle about our neighbors, and I’m not 
sure that we know much about our- 
selves. There may be appalling depths 
of iniquity in every one of us, only 
most people are fortunate enough to go 
through the world without meeting 
anything to wake the devil in them. 
I don’t believe Wiston was bad in the 
ordinary sense. Only there was some- 
thing else in him—somebody else, if you 
like,—and in a moment it came upper- 
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most, and he was a branded man. 
Ugh! it’s a gruesome thought.” 
Thirlstone had let his pipe go out, 
and was staring moodily into the fire. 
“How do you explain things like 
that?” he asked. “I have an idea of 
my own about them. We talk glibly 
of ourself and our personality and our 
conscience, as if every man’s nature 
were a smooth, round, white thing, like 
a chuckie-stone. But I believe there 
are two men—perhaps more—in every 
one of us. There’s our ordinary self, 
generally rather humdrum; and then 
there’s a bit of something else, good, 
bad, but never indifferent,—and it is 
that something else which may make 
a man a saint or a great villain.” 
“*The Kings of Orion have come to 


,. 


earth, I quoted. 

Something in the struck 
Thirlstone, and he asked me what was 
the yarn I spoke of. 

“It’s an old legend,” I 
“When the kings were driven out of 
Orion, they were sent to this planet 
and given each his habitation in some 
mortal soul. There were differences of 
character in that royal family, and so 
the alter ego which dwells alongside of 
us may be virtuous or very much the 
reverse. But the point is that he is 
always greater than ourselves, for he 
has been a king. It’s a foolish story. 
but very widely believed. There is 
something of the sort in Celtic folk-lore, 
and there’s a reference to it in Auso- 
Also the bandits in the Bakh- 


words 


explained. 


nius. 
tiari have a version of it in a very 
excellent ballad.” 

“Kings of Orion,” said Thirlstone 


musingly. “I like that idea. Good or 
bad, but always great! After all, we 
show a kind of belief in it in our 


daily practice. Every man is always 
making fancies about himself; but it is 
never his workaday self, but something 
else. The bank clerk who pictures 
himself as a financial Napoleon knows 


that his own thin little soul is incapa- 
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ble of it; but he knows, too, that it is 
possible enough for that other bigger 
thinz which is not his soul, but yet 
in some odd way is bound up with it. 
I fancy myself a field-marshal in a Eu- 
ropean war; but I know perfectly well 
that if the job were offered me, I 
should realize my incompetence and 
decline. I expect you rather picture 
yourself now and then a sort of Julius 
Ceesar and empire-maker, and yet, with 
all respect, my dear chap, I think it 
would be rather too much for you.” 

“There was once a man,” I said, “an 
early Victorian Whig, whose chief am- 
bitions were to reform the criminal 
law and abolish slavery. Well, this 
dull, estimable man in his leisure mo- 
ments was Emperor of Byzantium. 
He fought great wars and built pal- 
aces, and then, when the time for fancy 
was past, went into the House of 
Commons and railed against militarism 
and Tory extravagance. That partic- 
ular king from Orion had a rather odd 
sort of earthly tenement.” 

Thirlstone was all interest. “A phil- 
osophic Whig and the throne of By- 
zantium. A pretty rum _ mixture! 
And yet—yet,” and his eyes became 
abstracted. “Did you ever know 
Tommy Lascelles?” 

“The man who once governed Deira? 
Retired now, and lives somewhere in 
Kent? Yes, I’ve met him once or 
twice. But why?” 

“Because,” said Thirlstone solemnly, 
“unless I’m greatly mistaken, Tommy 
was another such case, though no man 
ever guessed it except myself. I don’t 
mind telling you the story, now that he 
is retired and vegetating in his ances- 
tral pastures. Besides, the facts are 


all in his favor, and the explanation 
is our own business... . 

“His wife was my cousin, and when 
she died Tommy was left a very with- 
ered, disconsolate man, with no partic- 
ular object in life. We all thought he 
would give up the service, for he was 
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hideously well off; and then one fine 
day, to our amazement, he was offered 
Deira, and accepted it. I was short of 
a job at the time, for my battalion was 
at home, and there was nothing going 
on anywhere, so I thought I should 
like to see what the East Coast of 
Africa was like, and wrote to Tommy 
about it. He jumped at me, cabled of- 
fering me what he called his Military 
Secretaryship, and I got seconded, and 
set off. I had never known him very 
well, but what I had seen I had liked; 
and I suppose he was glad to have one 
of Maggie’s family with him, for he 
was still very low about her loss. I 
was in pretty good spirits, for it meant 
new experiences, and I had hopes of 
big game. 

“You’ve never been to Deira? Well, 
there’s no good trying to describe it, 
for it’s the only place in the world like 
itself. God made it and left it to its 
own devices. The town is pretty 
enough, with its palms and green head- 
land, and little scrubby islands in the 
river’s mouth. It has the usual half- 
Arab, half-Portugee look—white green- 
shuttered houses, flat roofs, sallow lit- 
tle men in duck, and every type of 
nigger, from the Somali to the Shan- 
gaan. There are some good buildings, 
and Government House was the man- 
sion of some old Portugee seigneur, 
and was built when people in Africa 
were not in such a hurry as to-day. 
Inland there’s a rolling, forest country, 
beginning with decent trees and ending 
in mimosa-thorn, when the land begins 
to rise to the stony hills of the inte- 
rior; and that poisonous yellow river 
rolls through it all, with a denser na- 
tive population along its banks than 
you will find anywhere else north of 
the Zambesi. For about two months 
in the year the climate is Paradise, and 
for the rest you live in a Turkish bath, 
with every known kind of fever hang- 
ing about. We cleaned out the town 
and improved the sanitation, so there 





























were few epidemics, but there was 
enough ordinary malaria to sicken a 
crocodile. 

“The place was no special use to us. 
It had been annexed in spite of a tre- 
mendous Radical outcry, and, upon my 
soul, it was one of the few cases where 
the Radicals had something to say for 
themselves. All we got by it was 
half a dozen of the nastiest problems 
an unfortunate governor can have to 
face. Ten years before it had been 
a decaying strip of coast, with a few 
trading firms in the town, and a small 
export of ivory and timber. But some 
years before Tommy took it up there 
had been a huge discovery of copper 
in the hills inland, a railway had been 
built, and there were several biggish 
mining settlements at the end of it. 
Deira itself was filled with offices of 
European firms, it had got a Stock Ex- 
change of its own, and it was becom- 
ing the usual cosmopolitan playground. 
It had a knack, too, of getting the very 
worst breed of adventurer. I know 
something of your South African and 
Australian mining towns, and with all 
their faults they are run by white 
men. If they haven’t much morals, 
they have a kind of decency which 
keeps them fairly straight. But for 
our sins we got a brand of Levantine 
Jew, who was fit for nothing but mak- 
ing money and making trouble. They 
were always defying the law, and then, 
when they got into a _ hole, they 
squealed to Government for help, and 
started a racket in the home papers 
about the weakness of the Imperial 
power. The crux of the whole diffi- 
culty was the natives, who lived along 
the river and in the foot-hills. They 
were a hardy race of Kaffirs, sort of 
far-away cousins to the Zulu, and till 
the mines were opened they had be- 
haved well enough. They had arms, 
which we had never dared to take 


away, but they kept quiet and paid 
their 


hut-taxes like men. I got to 
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know many of the chiefs, and liked 
them, for they were upstanding fel- 
lows to look at and heaven-born shika- 
ris. However, when the Jews came 
along they wanted labor, and, since we 
did not see our way to allow them to 
add to the imported coolie population, 
they had to fall back upon the La- 
bonga. At first things went smoothly. 
The chiefs were willing to let their 
men work for good- wages, and for a 
time there was enough labor for every- 
body. But as the mines extended, and 
the natives, after making a few 
pounds, wanted to get back to their 
kraals, there came a shortage; and 
since the work could not be allowed 
to slacken, the owners tried other 
methods. They made promises which 
they never intended to keep, and they 
stood on the letter of a law which the 
natives did not understand, and they 
employed touts who were little better 
than slave-dealers. They got the la- 
bor, of course, but soon they had put 
the Labonga into a state of unrest 
which a very little would turn into a 
rising. 

“Into this kettle of fish Tommy was 
pitchforked, and when I arrived he 
was just beginning to understand how 
unpleasant it was. As I said before, 
I did not know him very well, and I 
was amazed to find how bad he was at 
his job. A more curiously incompe- 
tent person I never met. He was a 
long, thin man, with a grizzled mous- 
tache, and a mild sleepy eye,—not an 
impressive figure, except on a horse; 
and he had an odd lisp which made 
even a shrewd remark sound foolish. 
He was the most industrious creature 
in the world, and a model of official 
decorum. His papers were always in 
order, his despatches always neat and 
correct, and I don’t believe any one 
ever caught him tripping in office work. 
But he had no more conception than a 
child of the kind of trouble that was 


brewing. He never knew an honest 
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man from a rogue, and the result was 
that he received all unofficial communi- 
cations with a polite disbelief. I used 
to force him to see people—miners, 
prospectors, traders, any one who had 
something to say worth listening to, 
but it all glided smoothly off his mind. 
He was simply the most incompetent 
being ever created, living in the world 
as not being of it, or rather creating 
a little official world of his own, where 
all events happened on lines laid down 
by the Colonial Office, and men were 
like papers, to be rolled into packets 
and properly docketed. He had an 
Executive Council of people like him- 
self, competent officials and blind bats 
at anything else. Then there was a 
precious Legislative Council, intended 
to represent the different classes of the 
population. There were several good 
men on it—one old trader called Mac- 
kay, for instance, who had been thirty 
years in the country,—but most were 
nominees of the mining firms, and very 
seedy rascals at that. They were al- 
ways talking about the rights of the 
white man, and demanding popular 
control of the Government, and simi- 
lar twaddle. The leider was a man 
who hailed from Hamburg, and called 
himself Le Foy—descended from a Cru- 
sader of the name of Levi.—who was a 
jackal of one of the chief copper firms. 
He overflowed with Imperialist senti- 
ment, and when he wasn’t waving the 
flag he used to gush about the beauties 
of English country life and the gran- 
deur of the English tradition. He 
hated me from the start, for when he 
talked of going ‘home’ I thought he 
meant Hamburg, and said so; and then 
a thing happened which made him 
hate me worse. He was infernally 
rude to Tommy, who, like the dear 
sheep he was, never saw it, and, if he 
had, wouldn’t have minded. But one 
day I chanced to overhear some of his 
impertinences, so I hunted out my big- 


gest sjambok and lay in wait for Mr. 


Le Foy. I told him that he was a 
representative of the sovereign people, 
that I was a member of an effete bu- 
reaucracy, and that it would be most 
painful if unpleasantness arose between 
us. But, I added, I was prepared, if 
necessary, to sacrifice my official ca- 
reer to my private feelings, and if he 
dared to use such language again to 
his Majesty’s representative [ would 
give him a hiding he would remember 
till he found himself in Abraham’s 
bosom. Not liking my sjambok, he be- 
came soap and butter at once, and held 
his tongue for a month or two. 

“But though Tommy was no good 
at his job, he was a tremendous swell 
at other things. He was afi uncom- 
monly good linguist, and had always 
about a dozen hobbies which he slaved 
at; and when he found himself at 
Deira with a good deal of leisure, he 
became a bigger crank than ever. He 
had a lot of books which used to fol- 
low him about the world in zinc-lined 
boxes—your big paper-backed German 
books which mean research,—and he 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
corresponded with half a dozen for- 
eign shows. India was his great sub- 
ject, but he had been in the Sudan and 
knew a good deal about African races. 
When I went out to him, his pet hobby 
was the Bantu, and he had acquired 
an amazing amount of miscellaneous 
learning. He knew all about their im- 
migration from the North, and the 
Arab and Phoenician trade-routes, and 
the Portuguese occupation, and the 
rest of the history of that unpromising 
sea-board. The way he behaved in his 
researches showed the man. He 
worked hard at the Labonga language 
—which, I believe, is a linguistic curi- 
osity of the first water,—from mission- 
ary books and the couversation of tame 
Kaffirs. But he never thought of pay- 
ing them a visit in their native haunts. 
I was constantly begging him to do it, 
but it was not Tommy’s way. He did 





























not care a straw about political expedi- 
ence, and he liked to look at things 
through the medium of paper and ink. 
Then there were the Phoenician re- 
mains in the foothills where the cop- 
per was mined—old workings, and 
things which might have been forts or 
temples. He knew all that was to be 
known about them, but he had never 
seen them, and never wanted to. 
Once only he went to the hills, to open 
some new reservoirs and make the or- 
dinary Governor’s speech; but he went 
in a special train and stayed two 
hours, most of which was spent in 
lunching and being played to by brass 
bands. 

“But, oddly enough, there was one 
thing which stirred him with an inter- 
est which was not academic. I discov- 
ered it by accident one day when I 
went into his study and found him 
struggling with a map of Central Asia. 
Instead of the mild, benevolent smile 
with which he usually greeted my in- 
terruptions, he looked positively fur- 
tive, and, I could have sworn, tried to 
shuffie the map under some papers. 
Now it happens that Central Asia is 
the part of the globe that I know bet- 
ter than most men, and I could not 
help picking up the map and looking at 
it. It was a wretched thing, and had 
got the Oxus two hundred miles out of 
its course. I pointed this out to 
Tommy, and to my amazement he be- 
quite excited. ‘Nonsense,’ he 
‘You don’t mean to say it goes 
south of that desert. Why, I meant to 
-——,’ and then he stammered and 
stopped. I wondered what on earth 
he had meant to do, but I merely ob- 
served that I had been there, and 
knew. That brought Tommy out of 
his chair in real excitement. ‘What!’ 
he cried, ‘you! You never told me,’ and 


came 
said. 


he started to fire off a round of ques- 
tions which showed that if he knew 
very little about the place, he had it a 
I drew some 


good deal in his mind. 
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sketch-plans for him, and left him 
brooding over them. 
“That was the first hint I got. The 


second was a few nights later, when 
we were smoking in the billiard-room. 
I had been reading Marco Polo, and 
the talk got on to Persia and drifted 
all over the north side of the Hima- 
laya. Tommy, with an abstracted eye, 
talked of Alexander and Timour and 
Genghis Khan, and particularly of 
Prester John, who was a character 
that took his fancy. I had told him 
that the natives in the Pamirs were 
true Persian stock, and this interested 
him greatly. ‘Why was there never a 
great state built up in those valleys? 
he asked. ‘You get nothing but a few 
wild conquerors rushing east and west, 
and then some squalid khanates. And 
yet all the materials were there—the 
stuff for a strong race, a rich land, the 
traditions of an old civilization, and 
natural barriers against all invasion.” 

“*T suppose they never found the 
man,’ I said. 

“He agreed. ‘Their 
sots, or they were barbarians of genius 
who could devastate to the gates of 
Pekin or Constantinople, but could 
never build. They did not recognize 
their limits, and so they went out in 
a whirlwind. But if there had been a 
man of solid genius he might have 
built up the strongest nation on the 
globe. In time he could have annexed 
Persia and nibbled at China. He 
would have been rich, for he could tap 
all the inland trade-routes of Asia. 
He would have had to be a conqueror, 
for his people would be a race of war- 
riors, but first and foremost he must 
have been a statesman. Think of such 
a civilization, the Asian civilization, 
growing up mysteriously behind the 
deserts and the ranges! ‘That’s my 
idea of Prester John. Russia would 
have been confined to the line of the 
Urals. China would have been ab- 
sorbed. There would have been no 


princes were 
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Japan. The whole history of the 
world for the last few hundred years 
would have been different. It is the 
greatest of all the lost chances in his- 
tory.’ Tommy waxed pathetic over 
the loss. * 

“I was a little surprised at his elo- 
quence, especially when he seemed to 
remember himself and stopped all of 
a sudden. But for the next week I 
got no peace with his questions. I told 
him all I knew of Bokhara, and Samar- 
kand, and Tashkend, and Yarkand. 
I showed him the passes in the Pamirs 
and the Hindu Kush. I traced out the 
rivers, and I calculated distances; we 
talked over imaginary campaigns, and 
set up fanciful constitutions. It was 
a childish game, but I found it inter- 
esting enough. He spoke of it all with 
a curious personal tone which puzzled 
me, till one day when we were amus- 
ing ourseives with a fight on the 
Zarafshan, and I put in a modest 
claim to be allowed to win once in a 
while. For a second he looked at me 
in blank surprise. ‘You can’t,’ he said; 
‘I’ve got to enter Samarkand before I 
can’... and he stopped again, with a 
glimmering sense in his face that he 
was giving himself away. And then 
I knew that I had surprised Tommy’s 
secret. While he was muddling his 
own job, he was salving his pride with 
fancies of some wild career in Asia, 
where Tommy, disguised as the lord 
knows what Mussulman grandee, was 
hammering the little states into an 
empire. 

“T did not think then as I think now, 
and I was amused to find so odd a 
trait in a dull man. I had known 
something of the kind before. I had 
met fellows who after their tenth peg 
would begin to swagger about some 
ridiculous fancy of their own—their 
little private corner of soul showing 


for a moment when the drink had 


blown aside their common-sense. Now, 
I had never known the thing appear 
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in cold blood and everyday life, but I 
assumed the case to be the same. I 
thought of it only as a harmless fancy, 
never imagining that it had anything 
to do with character. I put it down 
to that kindly imagination which is the 
old opiate for failures. So I played up 
to Tommy with all my might, and 
though he became very discreet after 
the first betrayal, having hit upon the 
clue I knew what to look for, and I 
found it. When I told him that the 
Labonga were in a devil of a mess, he 
would look at me with an empty face 
and change the subject; but once 
among the Turcomans his eye would 
kindle, and he would slave at his con- 
founded folly with sufficient energy 
to reform the whole East Coast. It 
was the spark which kept the man 
alive. Otherwise he would have been 
as limp as a rag, but this craziness 
put life into him, and made him carry 
his head in the air and’ walk like a 
free man. I remember he was very 
keen about any kind of martial poetry. 
He used to go about crooning Scott 
and Macaulay and when 
we went for a walk or a ride he 
wouldn’t speak for miles, but keep 
sniling to himself and humming bits 
of songs. I daresay he was very 
happy,—far happier than your stolid, 
competent man who sees only the one 
thing to do and does it. Tommy was 
muddling his particular duty, but 
building glorious palaces in the air. 
“One day Mackay, the old trader, 
came to me after a sitting of the pre- 
cious Legislative Council. We were 
very friendly, and I had done all I 
could to get the Government to listen 
to his views. He was a dour, ill-tem- 
pered Scotsman, very anxious for the 
safety of his property, but perfectly 
careless about any danger to himself. 
“‘Captain Thirlstone,’ he said, ‘that 
Governor of yours is a damned fool.’ 
“Of course I shut him up very 
brusquely, but he paid no attention. 


to himself, 
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‘He just sits and grins, and lets yon 
Pentecostal crowd we've gotten here 
as a judgment for our sins do what 
they like wi’ him. God kens what'll 
happen. I would go home to-morrow, 
if I could realize without an immod- 
erate loss. For the day of reckoning is 
at hand. Maark my words, Captain,— 
at hand.’ 

“I said I agreed with him about the 
approach of trouble, but that the Gov- 
ernor would rise to the occasion. I 
told him that people like Tommy were 
only seen at their best in a crisis, and 
that he might be perfectly confident 
that when it arrived he would get a 
new idea of the man. I said this, but 
of course I did not believe a word of 
it. I thought Tommy was only a 
dreamer, who had rotted any grit he 
ever possessed by his mental opiates. 
At that time I did not understand 
about the kings from Orion. 

“And then came the thing we had 
all been waiting for—a Labonga rising. 
A week before I had got leave and had 
gone up country, partly to shoot, but 
mainly to see for myself what trouble 
was brewing. I kept away from the 
river, and therefore missed the main na- 
tive centres, but such kraals as I passed 
had a look I did not like. The chiefs 
were almost always invisible, and the 
young bloods were swaggering about 
and bukking to each other, while the 
women were grinding maize as if for 
some big festival. However, after a 
birt the country seemed to grow more 
normal, and I went into the foot-hills 
to shoot, fairly easy in my mind. I 
had got up to a place called Shimonwe, 
on the Pathi river, where I had or- 
dered letters to be sent, and one night 
coming in from a hard day after kudu 
I found a post-runner half-dead from 
fatigue with a chit from Utterson, 
who commanded a police district 
twenty miles nearer the coast. It said 
simply that all the young men round 
about him had cleared out and ap- 
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peared to be moving towards Deira, 
that he was in the devil of a quandary, 
and that, since the police were under 
the Governor, he would take his or- 
ders from me. 

“It looked as if the heather were 
fairly on fire at last, so I set off early 
next morning to trek back. About 
mid-day I met Utterson, a very badly 
scared little man, who had come to 
look for me. It seemed that his police- 
men had bolted in the night and gone 
to join the rising, leaving him with 
two white sergeants, barely fifty 
rounds of ammunition, and no neighbor 
for a hundred miles. He said that the 
Labonga chiefs were not marching to 
the coast, as he had thought, but north 
along the eastern foot-hills in the di- 
rection of the mines. This was better 
news, for it meant that in all proba- 
bility the railway would remain open. 
It was my business to get somehow to 
my chief, and I was in the deuce of a 
stew how to manage it. It was no 
good following the line of the natives’ 
march, for they would have been be- 
tween me and my goal, and the only 
way was to try and outflank them by 
going due east, in the Deira direction, 
and then turning north, so as to strike 
the railway about halfway to the 
mines. I told Utterson we had better 
scatter, otherwise we should have no 
chance of getting through a densely 
populated native country. So, about 
five in the afternoon I set off with my 
chief shikari, who, by good luck, was 
not a Labonga, and dived into the 
jungly bush which skirts the hills. 

“For three days I had a baddish 
time. We steered by the stars, travel- 
ling chiefly by night, and we showed 
extraordinary skill in missing the 
water-holes. I had a touch of fever 
and got light-headed, and it was all I 
could do to struggle through the thick 
grass and wait-a-bit thorns. My 
clothes were torn to rags, and I grew 
so footsore that it was agony to move. 
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All the same we travelled fast, and 
there was no chance of our missing the 
road, for any route due north was 
bound to cut the railway. I had the 
most sickening uncertainty about what 
was to come next. Hely, who was in 
command at Deira, was a good enough 
man, but he had only three companies 
of white troops, and the black troops 
were as likely as not to be on their 
way to the rebels. It looked as if we 
should have a Cawnpore business on a 
small scale, though I thanked heaven 
there were no women in the case. AS 
for Tommy, he would probably be re- 
peating platitudes in Deira and com- 
posing an intelligent despatch on the 
whole subject. 

“About four in the afternoon of the 
third day I struck the line near a 
little station called Palala. I saw by 
the look of the rails that trains were 
still running, and my hopes revived. 
At Palala there was a coolie station- 
master, who gave me a drink and a 
little food, after which I slept heavily 
in his office till wakened by the arrival 
of an up train. It contained one of 
the white companies and a man David- 
son, of the 10lst, who was Hely’s sec- 
ond in command. From him I had 
news that took away my breath. The 
Governor had gone up the line two 
days before with an A.D.C. and old 
Mackay. ‘The sportsman has got a 
move on him at last,’ said Davidson, 
‘but what he means to do Heaven only 
The Labonga are at the mines, 
kind of mine-guard has been 
The joke of it is 


knows. 
and a 
formed for defence. 
that most of the magnates are treed 
up there, for the railway is cut and 
they can’t get away. I don’t envy your 
chief the job of schooling that nervous 
crowd.’ 

“I went on with Davidson, and very 
early next We came to a 
broken culvert and had to stop. There 


morning 


we stuck for three hours till the down 
train arrived, and with it Hely. 


He 
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was for ordinary a stolid soul, but 
I never saw a man in such a fever of 
excitement. He gripped me by the 
arm and fairly shook me. ‘That old 
man of yours is a hero,’ he cried. ‘The 
Lord forgive me! and I have always 
crabbed him.’ 

“T implored him in Heaven’s name 
to tell me what was up, but he would 
say nothing till he had had his pow- 
wow with Davidson. It seemed that 
he was bringing all his white troops 
up the line for some great demonstra- 
tion that Tommy had _ = conceived. 
Davidson went back to Deira, while 
we mended the culvert and got the 
men transferred to the other train. 
Then I screwed the truth out of Hely. 
Tommy had got up to the mines before 
the rebels arrived, and had found as 
fine a chaos as can be imagined. He 
did not seem to have had any doubts 
what to do. There were a certain 
number of white workmen, hard fel- 
lows from Cornwall mostly, with a few 
Australians, and these he got together 
with Mackay’s help and organized into 
a pretty useful corps. He set them 
to guard the offices, and gave them 
strict orders to shoot at sight any one 
attempting to leave. Then he col- 
lected the bosses and talked to them 
like a father. What he said Hely did 
not know, except that he had damned 
their eyes pretty heartily, and told 
them what a set of swine they were, 
making trouble which they had not 
the pluck to Whether 
Mackay, or from his cwn intelligence, 
or from a memory of neglected 
warnings, he seemed to have got a 
tight grip on the facts at last. Mean- 
while the Labonga were at the doors, 
chanting their battle-songs half-a-mile 
away, and shots were heard from the 
far pickets. If they had tried to rush 
the place then, all would have been 
over, but, luckily, that was never their 
way of fighting. They sat down in 
camp to make their sacrifices and con- 


face. from 
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sult their witch-doctors, and presently 
Hely arrived with the first troops, hav- 
ing come in on the northern flank 
when he found the line cut. He had 
been in time to hear the tail-end of 
Tommy’s final address to the mine- 
owners. He told them, in words which 
Hely said he could never have imag- 
ined coming from his lips, that they 
would be well served if the Labonga 
cleaned the whole place out. Only, he 
said, that would be against the will 
of Britain, and it was his business, as 
a loyal servant, to prevent it. Then, 
after giving Hely his instructions, he 
had put on his uniform, gold lace and 
all, and every scrap of bunting he 
possessed—all the orders and ‘Golden 
Stars’ of half a dozen Oriental States 
where he had served. He made Ash- 
urst, the A.D.C., put on his best Hus- 
sar’s kit, and Mackay rigged himself 
out in a frock-coat and a topper; and 
the three set out on horseback for the 
Labonga. ‘I believe he’li bring it off,’ 
said Hely, with wild eyes, ‘and, by 
Heaven, if he does, it'll be the best 
thing since John Nicholson!’ 

“For the rest of the way I sat hug- 
ging myself with excitement. The 
miracle of miracles seemed to have 
come. The old, slack, incompetent 
soul in Tommy seemed to have 
been driven out by that other spirit, 
which had hitherto been content to 
dream of crazy victories on the Oxus. 
I cursed my folly in having missed it 
all, for I would have given my right 
hand to be with him among the La- 
bonga. I envied that young fool Ash- 
urst his luck in being present at that 
queer transformation-scene. I had not 
a doubt that Tommy would bring it off 
all right. The kings from Orion don’t 
go into action without coming out on 
top. As we got near the mines I kept 


my ears open for the sound of shots; 
but all was still,—not even the kind of 
hubbub a native force makes when it 
is on the move. 


Something had hap- 
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pened, but what it was no man could 
guess. When we got to where the line 
was up, we made very good time over 
the five miles to the mines. No one 
interfered with us, and the nearer we 
got the greater grew my certainty. 
Soon we were at the pickets, who had 
nothing to tell us; and then we were 
racing up the long sandy street to the 
offices, and there, sitting smoking on 
the doorstep of the hotel, surrounded 
by everybody who was not on duty, 
were Mackay and Ashurst. 

“They were an odd pair. Ashurst 
still wore his uniform; but he seemed 
to have been rolling about in it on the 
ground, his sleek hair was wildly ruf- 
fled, and he was poking holes in the 
dust with his sword. Mackay had lost 
his topper, and wore a disreputable 
cap, his ancient frock-coat was without 
buttons, and his tie had worked itself 
up behind his ears. They talked excit- 
edly to each other, now then 
vouchsafing a scrap of information to 
an equally excited audience. When 
they saw me they rose and rushed for 
me, and dragged me between them up 
the street, while the crowd tailed at 
our heels. 

“*Ye’re a true prophet, Captain 
Thirlstone,’ Mackay began, ‘and I ask 
your pardon for doubting you. Ye 
said the Governor only needed a crisis 
to behave like a man. Well, the crisis 
has come; and if there’s a man alive 
in this sinful world, it’s that chief o’ 
yours.’ And then his emotion overcame 
him, and, hard-bitten devil as he was, 
he sat down on the ground and gasped 
with hysterical laughter, while Ash- 
urst, with a very red face, kept put- 
ting the wrong end of a cigarette in 
his mouth and swearing profanely. 

“I never remember a madder sight. 
There was the brassy blue sky and 
reddish granite rock and acres of thick 
red dust. The scrub had that metallic 
greenness which you find in all copper 
places. Pretty unwholesome it looked, 


and 
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and the crowd, which had got round us 
again, was more unwholesome still. 
Fat Jew boys, with diamond rings on 
dirty fingers and greasy linen cuffs, 
kept staring at us with twitching lips; 
and one or two smarter fellows in rid- 
ing-breeches,; mine-managers and such 
like, tried to show their pluck by ner- 
vous jokes. And in the middle was 
Mackay, with his damaged frocker, 
drawling out his story in broad Scots. 

“‘He made this laddie put on his 
braws, and he commandeered this 
iniquitous garment for me. I’ve raxed 
its seams, and it'll never look again on 
the man that owns it. Syne he ar- 
rayed himself in purple and fine linen 
till he was like the king’s daughter, all 
glorious without; and says he to me, 
“Mackay,” he says, “we'll go and talk 
to these uncovenanted deevils in their 


own tongue. We'll visit them at 
home, Mackay,” he says. “They’re 


none such bad fellows, but they want a 
little humoring from men like you and 
me.” So we got on our horses and 
started the procession—the Governor 
with his head in the air, and the lad- 
die endeavoring to look calm and col- 
lected, and me praying to the God of 
Israel and trying to keep my breeks 
from working up above my knees. 
I’ve been in Kaffir wars afore, but I 
never thought I would ride without 
weapon of any kind into such a black 
Armageddon. I am a peaceable man for 
ordinar’, and a canny one, but 1 wasna 
myself in that hour. Man, Thirlstone, 
I was that overcome by the spirit of 
your chief, that if he had bidden me 
gang alone on the same errand, I 
wouldna say but I would have gone. 
“*We hadna ridden half a mile be- 
fore we saw the indunas and their 
men, ten thousand if there was one, 
and terrible as an army with banners. 
I speak feeguratively, for they hadna 
the scrap of a flag among them.- They 
were beating the war-drums, and the 
young men were dancing with their big 
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skin shields and wagging their ostrich 
feathers, so I saw they were out for 
business. I'll no’ say but what my 
blood ran cold, but the Governor’s eye 
got brighter and his back stiffer. 
“Kings may be blest,” I says to my- 
self, “but thou art glorious.” 

“‘*We rode straight for the centre of 
the crowd, where the young men were 
thickest and the big war-drums lay. 
As soon as they saw us a dozen lifted 
their spears and ran out to meet us. 
But they stopped after six steps. The 
sun glinted on the Governor’s gold lace 
and my lum hat, and no doubt they 
thought we were heathen deities de- 
scended from the heavens. Down 
they went on their faces, and then 
back like rabbits to the rest, while the 
drums stopped and the whole body 
awaited our coming in a silence like 
the tomb. 

“*Never a word we spoke, but just 
jogged on with our chins cocked up till 
we were forenent the big drum, where 
yon old scoundrel Umgazi was standing 
with his young men looking as black 
as sin. For a moment their spears 
were shaking in their hands, and I 
heard the click of a breech-bolt. If we 
had winked an eye we would have be- 
come pincushions that instant. But 
some unearthly power upheld us. 
Even the laddie kept a stiff face, and 
for me I forgot my breeks in watching 
the Governor. He looked as solemn as 
an archangel, and comes to a halt op- 
posite Umgazi, when he glowers at the 
old man for maybe three minutes, 
while we formed up behind him. 
Their eyes fell before his, and by-and- 
by their spears dropped to tbeir sides. 
“The father has come to his children,” 


says he in their own tongue. “What 
do the children seek from their 
father?” 


“*Ye see the cleverness of the thing. 
The man’s past folly came to help him. 
The natives bad never seen the Gov- 
ernor before till they beheld him in 























gold lace and a cocked hat on a muckle 
horse, speaking their own tongue and 
looking like a destroying angel. I tell 
you the Labonga’s knees were loosed 
under them. They durstna speak a 
word, until the Governor repeated the 
question in the same quiet, steely 
voice. “You seek something,” he said, 
“else you had not come out to meet 
me ip your numbers. The father 
waits to hear the children’s desires.” 

“‘*Then Umgazi found his tongue and 
began an uneasy speech. The mines, 
he said, truly enough, were the abode 
of devils, who compelled the people to 
work under the ground. The crops 
were unreaped and the buck went un- 
speared, because there were no young 
men left to him. Their father had been 
away or asleep, they thought, for no 
help had come from him; therefore it 
had seemed good to them, being free- 
men and warriors, to seek help for 
themselves. 

“ “The Governor listened to it all with 
a set face. Then he smiled at them 
with supernatural assurance. They 
were fools, he said, and people of little 
wit, and he flung the better part of the 
Book of Job at their heads. The Lord 
kens where the man got his uncanny 
knowledge of the Labonga. He had all 
their heathen customs by heart, and 
he played with them like a cat with 
a mouse. He told them they were 
damned rascals to make such a 
stramash, and damned fools to think 
they could frighten the white man by 
their demonstrations. There was no 
brag about his words, just a .calm 
statement of faact. At the same time, 
he said, he had no mind to let any 
one wrong his children, and if any 
wrong had been done it should be 
righted. It was not meet, he said, that 


the young men should be taken from 
the villages unless by their own con- 
seut, though it was his desire that such 
young men as could be spared should 
have a chance of earning an 


honest 
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penny. And then he fired at them 
some stuff about the British Empire 
and the King, and you could see the 
Labonga imbibing it like water. The 
man in a cocked hat might have told 
them that the sky was yellow, and 
they would have swallowed it. 

“**T have spoken,” he says at last, 
and there was a great shout from the 
young men, and old Umgazi looked 
pretty foolish, They were coming 
round our horses to touch our stirrups 


with their noses, but the Governor 
stopped them. 
“**“My children will pile their 


weapons in front of me,” says he, “to 
show me how they have armed them- 
selves, and likewise to prove that their 
folly is at an end. All except a 
dozen,” says he, ‘“‘whom I select as a 
bodyguard.” And there and then he 
picked twelve lusty savages for his 
guard, while the rest without a cheep 
stacked their spears and guns forenent 
the big drum. 

“*Then he turned to us and spoke 
in English. “Get back to the mines 
hell-for-leather, and tell them what’s 
happening, and see that you get up 
some kind of a show for to-morrow at 
noon. I will bring the chiefs, and 
we'll feast them. Get all the bands 
you can, and let them play mein. Tell 
the mines fellows to look active, for 
it’s the chance of their lives.” Then 
he says to the Labonga, “My men will 
return,” he says, “but as for me I will 
spend the night with my children. 
Make ready food, but let no beer be 
made, for it is a solemn occasion.” 

“*And so we left him. I will not de- 
scribe how I spent last night mysel’, 
but I have something to say about 
this remarkable phenomenon. I could 
enlarge on the triumph of mind over 
matter... .’ 

“Mackay did not enlarge. He 
stopped, cocked his ears, and looked 
down the road, from which came the 
strains of ‘Annie Laurie,’ played with 
7 
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much spirit but grievously out of tune. 
Followed ‘The British Grenadiers,’ and 
then an attempt at ‘The March of the 
Mackay rose in excitement 
to crane his disreputable 
neck, while the band—a fine scratch 
collection of instruments—took up 
their stand at the end of the street, 
flanked by a piper in khaki who per- 


Priests,’ 
and began 


formed when their breath failed. 
Mackay chuckled with satisfaction. 
‘The deevils have entered into the 


spirit of my instructions,’ he said. ‘In 
a wee bit the place will be like Falkirk 
tryst for din.’ 

“Punctually at twelve there came a 
great hullabaloo up the road, the beat- 
ing of drums and the yelling of natives, 
and presently the procession hove in 
sight. There ras Tommy on _ his 
horse, and on each side of him six sav- 
ages with feather head-dress, and 
shields and war-paint complete. After 
him trooped about thirty of the great 
walking two by two, for all 
like an Aldershot parade. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, 


chiefs, 
the world 
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They carried no arms, but the body- 
guard shook their spears, and let yells 
out of them that would have scared 
Julius Ceasar. Then the band started 
in, and the piper blew up, and the 
mines people commenced to cheer, and 
I thought the heavens would fall. 
Long before Tommy came abreast of 
me I knew what I should see. His 
uniform looked as if it had been slept 
in, and his orders were all awry. But 
he had his head flung back, and his 
eyes very bright, and his jaw set 
square. He never looked to right or 
left, never recognized me or anybody, 
for he was seeing something quite dif- 
ferent from the red road and the white 
shanties and the hot sky.” 

The fire had almost died out. Thirl- 
stone stooped for a moment and stirred 
the peats. 

“Yes,” he said, “I knew that in his 
fool’s ear the trumpets of all Asia were 
ringing, and the King of Bokhara was 


” 


entering Samarkand. 





“IN MEMORIAM.”* 


with 
even 


wrote Tennyson, 
and 


“T am told,” 
characteristic vehemence 
gruffness, when asked to supply some 
comments for publication upon “In Me- 
told that my young 
notes to my 


am 
countrymen would like 
Shall I write what dictionaries 
tell, to save some of the idle folk 
trouble? or am I to try to fit a moral 
to each poem? or to add an analysis 


moriam,” “I 


poems. 


of passages? or to give a history of 
my similes? I do not like the task.” 
It is plain, indeed, from the notes on 
“In Memoriam,” edited with a few ad- 
ditions by the present Lord Tennyson, 
that the great poet did not like his 


*“In Memoriam.”’ Annotated by the author 
(Macmillan, 5s. net.) 


task. Some of the comments, indeed, 
read like splendid growls, vouchsafed 
to a pert or importunate inquirer. 


They explain very little, although they 
occasionally ratify one of several hy- 
potheses. What indeed. 
about the indignant 
he asked concerning the aim of such 
notes is that they contain their own 
answers; that a poet who means to ap- 
peal to simple intelligences had better 
not use words which require a diction- 
ary; that poems ought not to need an 
appended moral; that poetical thought 
ought to be so lucid as not to require 
analysis; that similes ought to be il- 
lustrative and not obscure—ani, in- 
deed, to sum up all, that, in spite of 


one feels, 


questions which 
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the example set by Milton, it is a mis- 
take for a poet to be learned, and that 
his appeal should be emotional rather 
than intellectual; that he can appeal to 
scholars and philosophers without be- 
ing either recondite or philosophical. 
“In Memoriam,” indeed, is not open to 
the charge of being exactly recondite, 
nor, indeed, is its philosophy either ab- 
struse or deeply intellectual. The 
strength, indeed, of Tennyson’s genius 
is that he saw into the heart of things, 
that he disentangled by a sort of vig- 
orous intuition the central thought; and 
his influence was due precisely to the 
fact that he did not grasp ideas, the 
ideas that were moving in the minds 
of men of average intelligence, subtly 
or minutely, but broadly and emo- 
tionally. What makes a good deal of 
“In Memoriam” obscure, and it is un- 
doubtedly obscure in many places, is 
an attempt at compression, a false air 
of seeming to argue out a truth, which 
is in reality apprehended in glimpses 
and flashes, and an attempt, in certain 
poems, to translate into the language 
of poetical emotjon metaphysical con- 
ceptions which are not perhaps wholly 
suitable for poetical treatment. Tenny- 
son did not sufficiently work in the 
spirit of Goethe, who said that a poet 
must comprehend all philosophy, but 
must be careful to keep it out of his 
poetry. The very essence of Tenny- 
son’s power, which gave him his enor- 
mous influence over philosophical and 
religious minds, was his firm grasp of 
the obvious, his power of seeing the 
drift of current thought; and it is, too, 
this very power which has partly ac- 
counted for the fading of his influence 
upon the more ardent and eager minds 
of the present day—because he was a 
combatant, in his philosophical poetry, 
at a certain point of the conflict, a con- 
flict which has now shifted to a differ- 
ent stage and scene. 

What one feels that Tennyson will 
after all live by is not by the decorous 
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“Idylls,” with all their chivalrous re- 
spectability, not by his contributions to 
philosophical thought, but by the early 
poems in which he worked out that 
exquisite vein of haunted beauty, of 
delicate melody, that lay in the in- 
most depths of his heart. “In Memo- 
riam” contains many poems which be- 
long to this part of Tennyson’s mind. 
What one really values in a poet is a 
certain freshness, a startled and poig- 
nant apprehension of the beauty of 
the world, the spirit that calls so 
loudly in the ancient lyrical poetry of 
Greece, in the eclogues of Virgil, in 
our own Elizabethan poets. An im- 
pulse of beauty thus leaps, with a sud- 
den thrill, upon the world; and, if it 
spreads far enough, it is followed by a 
conventional appreciation of a certain 
type of impressions, until the tradition 
becomes affected and pedantic. Then 
a new poet of the first rank appears, 
and casts a new and strange light 
upon things never precisely noted be- 
fore. Wordsworth cast just such a 
meditative light on nature; Keats 
touched art with the golden radiance 
of the past; but Tennyson threw a 
richer and more romantic glow upon 
nature and life alike. Such poems as 
the “Ode to Memory,” “The Palace of 
Art,” “Locksley Hall,” ‘” “he Lady of 
Shalott,” the original “Morte d’Arthur,” 
that the spirit of medieval 
romance and of modern romance were 
somehow the same. Wordsworth had 
nature solemn and 
filled it with a 
yearning desire. 

Fame and a sense of influence had 
an unhappy effect upon ‘l'ennyson. 
Not that he realized the poetical re- 
sponsibility less—he realized it 
strongly. Instead of merely listening 
to the murmuring dreams that dropped 
beside him and faded on the air, and 
then recording them:in words of honied 
sweetness, careless of aim and moral, 
he began to feel himself a consoler, a 


showed 


made significant; 


Tennyson rich and 


too 
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director of scrupulous consciences, a 
purifier of national life. In the “In 
Memoriam” one sees the two processes 
at work side by side. The volume is 
full of splendid and lonely reveries, of 
exquisite images, of vast thoughts; but 
it makes concessions to popular views 
of religion, concessions to science, con- 
cessions to common sense. it descends 
in places to a certain parochial quality. 
The poem was begun by Tennyson in 
1833, in the parchment-bound ledger 
called the “butcher’s book,” with the 
edges stripped for pipe-lights, that was 
left behind in his London lodgings, and 
rescued by Coventry Patmore; it was 
not published till 1850, when the sense 
of responsibility had begun to tell. The 
book is too often read in fragments, 
and probably many of the poems in it 
are practically unknown even to de- 
The truth is that 
in lyrics 


vout Tennysonians. 
it abounds in bright points, 
that are as perfect, as pure, and as 
holy as anything he ever wrote; but 
there are also a number of connecting 
poems, which are demure, difficult, and 
ineffective, though often rescued from 
mediocrity by one or two sdfiorous 
lines. The creed of “In Memoriam” 
is a very simple, wholly undogmatic 
Theism; it is not a characteristically 
Christian poem, though the Christian 
echoes in it have often persuaded its 
readers that it is even orthodox. It is, 
of course, intensely and profoundly re- 
ligious, but the fact that the doctrine of 
the Resurrection is never once alluded 
to from first to last is a clear enough 
proof that the hope of the poem is not 
a definitely Christian hope. It is prob- 
able that the superficial Christian col- 
oring which the poem bears is an evi- 
dence of Tennyson's intense desire to 
show himself to be in vital sympathy 
with Christian believers; but beyond a 
belief in the active controlling power 
of God and in the preservation of hu- 
man identity there is no definitely re- 
ligious faith indicated. 





Memoriam. 


The notes here presented have a cer- 
tain interest, though not a very pro- 
found one. They are a study, so to 
speak, in poetical morphology, and show 
how slender a basis of thought can be 
the origin of a majestic poem; how 
great ideas have in their early stages a 
substantial similarity in different 
minds. There is no thought in “In Me- 
moriam” which is out of the range of 
a well-educated and thoughtful man 
of the time. The wonder of it is the 
magnificent and suggestive vesture of 
language with which simple thoughts 
were clothed; the remote and haunting 
echoes which were gathered in and bid- 
den to linger about the melodious ca- 
dences. The poem is another instance 
of Tennyson’s celebrated dictum:—“‘It 
isn’t what we say, but how we say it, 
that matters; only the fools don’t know 
it.” In fact, the appeal of the poem 
to thoughtful and meditative natures 
was mainly that all such could recog- 
nize their own thoughts moving through 
the rich and dusky veils of the poem, 
and hardly know them, so strangely 
were they glorified. , 

The notes reveal one thing very 
clearly—namely, the perfect and self- 
sacrificing tact which made Tennyson 
instinctively aware of inferior work- 
manship. The poems which were 
written for “In Memoriam” and delib- 
erately excluded by the poet are in 
several cases given; and art applauds 
his choice; though we may wonder that 
he could have had the courage to omit 
poems of which the texture was so 
strong, but the inner structure want- 
ing in perfect coherence. The com- 
ments cast a light, moreover, upon sev- 
eral well-known difficulties. It is in- 
teresting to know that— 


I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 


does refer to Goethe; and that “the 
sea-blue bird of March” is the king- 




















fisher. It is curious to discover that 
the line— 


God shut the doorways of his head, 


is an allusion to the closing of the 
sutures of the skull after babyhood. 
It is a surprise to find that the ex- 
pression “my proper scorn,” was in- 
tended to mean, “scorn of myself,” 
from the Latin use of proprius. Again, 
in the case of the well-known lines:— 


When truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors 


it is interesting to find that the “tale” 
means the entire Gospel Story, and not 
the parables of Our Lord, as is so of- 
ten supposed. One is glad, again, to 
be assured that “the horned flood” 
meant to Tennyson the sea between 
two promontories. On the other hand, 
it is hard to believe that Tennyson's 
comment on the lines:— 


Let him, the wiser man who springs 
Hereafter, up from childhood shape 
His action like the greater ape. 


which runs “spoken ironically against 
mere materialism, not against evolu- 
tion,” was not an afterthought. Occa- 
sionally Lord Tennyson is betrayed 
into a comment which may be regarded 
as possessing an unintentionally hu- 
morous character. He appears ‘to have 
asked his father the meaning of the 
words :— 
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Heart-affluence in discursive talk 
From household fountains never dry, 


the meaning of which appears to be 
fairly obvious. “My father,” he writes, 
“expressed no opinion on Gatty’s inter- 
pretation ‘imported from an intellectual 
home,’ or on mine, ‘welling up from 
original sources within.’” One is not 
surprised that the bard maintained a 
severe silence. Such commentators re- 
mind one of the Teutonic scholar who 
explained the phrase “monumental 
oak” in Milton by saying that it was so 
called because monuments in churches 
were frequently made of oak. There 
are, moreover, a few suggestive and 
beautiful comments by the poet’s wife 
which are quoted, and which have a 
peculiar interest as coming from a 
mind of singular charm and sympathy, 
which yet withdrew itgelf so simply 
from public gaze. ; 

We are thus grateful to Lord Tenny- 
son for giving us these annotations, 
which can hardly be called comments 
or elucidations so much as poetical 
hints on the drift and scope of certain 
phrases. Their value is that we feel 
that we have been in contact with a 
great mind, of which the force lay not 
in intellectual grasp so much as inter- 
pretative insight, a mind which worked 
not by logical processes, but rather in 
a visible substance of beauty. 





THE EAST END STUDENT. 


The evening classes of London, now 
in full swing, contain probably as 
many different aims and aspirations as 
members. Into the wilderness of self- 
education, a land unknown to most of 
those who dwell in the great public 
schools and Universities, there go a 
thousand motley pilgrimages every 
year; many successes result from them, 





many not ignoble failures. From the 
University Extension student down- 
wards, the Londoner seeks learning 
multifariously. Bookkeeping and short- 
hand, perhaps, are his favorite sub- 
jects, commercial efficiency being a 
powerful, though too often illusory, in- 
centive. Writing, geography, and 
arithmetic attract not a few. Lan- 
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guages have followers; and the Society 
of Arts’ Report for 1905 furnishes the 
fact that three examinees in England 
dared Japanese. But the range of fa- 
cilities is wide, and there are many 
classes, working obscurely and with 
only a bare subsistence as reward, 
where the student can win a knowledge 
not always directly practical. In such 
efforts it is not hard to find many 
faults; it is very hard for one who 
knows them not to praise them. Prac- 
tical or unpractical, these classes, fill- 
ing the space when wiage-earning for 
the day is over, occupy a blank in the 
existence of men whose lives, but for 
amusements, sometimes unwholesome 
and often entirely inane, would lack 
color altogether. 

A few years ago the present writer 
took over the conduct of a newly 
formed class, which may serve to il- 
lustrate some needs and characteristics 
of this humble grade of learners. This 
class, held once a week in an East End 
evening school, was started originally 
to perfect the pronunciation and in- 
crease the vocabulary of its members. 
But after a very few meetings this ob- 
ject became secondary, and the need of 
something definite to read developed 
into the deliberate selection of the Eng- 
lish classics for their own sake. The 
members of the class, it should be said, 
were very mixed, both in station and 
in age. Nominally “men,” they ranged 
in years from seventeen to fifty-one. 
Among the consistent attendants were 
to be found clerks, travellers, salesmen 
of various kinds, tailors (apprentices, 
that is, or sweated jobbers), and ware- 
housemen. There were a few of less 
ordinary occupation; two hatmakers, a 
Customs’ cooper, a french-polisher, a 
sanitary inspector (of very low rank), a 
papermaker, a sawyer, a boot-finisher, 
and a confectioner, among others. Of 
their personal characteristics it will be 
easier to speak when their work has 
been discussed. The average size of 


The East End Student. 


the class was from twelve to fifteen 
each night for the greater part of three 
years, out of a register every year of 
from twenty to thirty. There were al- 
ways half-a-dozen or so each session 
who joined eagerly and only attended 
once; one such Mr. Faintheart had set 
down his occupation as “student.” 
Shorthand and arithmetic classes were 
held concurrently, so that attendance 
was not faute de mieur. 

Scott’s poems and Matthew Arnold’s 
narrative poems (“Sohrab and RKus- 
tum,” for instance) formed the first 
Their appeal was easy 
and immediate. Next came Shake- 
speare, whose plays, in fact, were 
sandwiched in ‘at intervais throughout. 
Macbeth was perhaps the most popular, 
though Much Ado ran it close; the lat- 
ter rose greatly in favor through a 
really admirable performance in the 
neighborhood by Mr. Charles Fry and 
his company. The humors of Dogberry 
and Verges on the stage were so effec- 
tive and so obvious that the next meet- 
ing of the class came very near a dra- 
matic rehearsal of the scenes. Richard 
II., with a visit to His Majesty’s Thea- 
tre, had a similar inspiriting effect. 
Other plays read and appreciated were 
The Taming of the Shrew, King John, 
Lear, and Julius Cesar. Hamlet alone 
proved a failure: the soliloquies and 
the nuances of character seemed to be 
too refined. Among the other drama- 
tists, a few selections from Marlowe 
were greatly liked for the fine sound 
of the lines,—a point, by the way, 
which was always effective, provided 
there was not too Latin a turn to the 
phrasing. Sheridan and Goldsmith 
gave great pleasure: Acres and Tony 
Lumpkin were appreciated in every 
detail. Outside the drama, a series of 
readings, in historical order, from Eng- 
lish essays and fiction proved ex- 
tremely attractive. Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley was loved and remembered for a 
long time. “The Vicar of Wakefield”— 


starting-point. 
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one of the few books which nearly all 
the students had read before—with its 
simplicity and its countless touches of 
gentle humor, was read right through. 
Parson Adams’s interview with Trulli- 
ber was greeted with Homeric laugh- 
ter, as was also the quarrel between 
Sarah Gamp and Elizabeth Prig. But 
possibly the most remarkable effect of 
all was produced by “Vanity Fair.” 
With a little skipping, most of the 
novel was read; and the wonderful 
Waterloo chapter, leading up to Os- 
borne’s death. left the class silent with 
admiration. It may be said, in short, 
that in all the broad range of our lit- 
erature there was but one great author 
whose excellence failed of effect,—and 
that was, next to Shakespeare, the 
greatest of them all: Milton. “Samson 
Agonistes” was understood to some ex- 
tent; “‘Comus” very little; “Paradise 
Lost,” except Satan’s great address to 
his fellows, not at all. The Latinity of 


phrase, of construction, of words, ren- 
dered the sense obscure and the sound 


uncertain to minds ignorant of any 
classical learning. 

Personally the members of the class 
were full of interest. The sanitary 
inspector, for instance, was a Scots- 
man of pronounced stolidity and great 
heaviness; to hear him stumbling in a 
deep monotone through Addison’s prose 
was a revelation. Another member 
was a Polish Jew, who had been some 
three years in England, and could 
speak the language well, though in an 
extraordinarily harsh, thick voice. -He 
hed a true histrionic feeling, and, but 
for his voice, his declamation of the 
long speeches in Shakespeare would 
have been really remarkable. Outside 
the class, by the way, he showed un- 
usual keenness on things in general; 
and becoming after a time disgusted 
with English daily papers, he gave 
them up, and devoted his sixpence a 
week to a weekly journal instead. A 
compatriot of his, a man with a black 
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beard so bushy and fine that it looked 
artificial, was less advanced, and had 
to receive extra lessons in private. His 
gratitude was effusive; “it means my 
life to me,” he would reiterate, finding 
expression difficult. He was a politi- 
cal refugee, and his forecast of the War 
and the internal state of Russia was 
both accurate and moving. Like many 
other aliens who drifted in and out 
of the class, he had read much Eng- 
lish poetry and prose in translations. 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and “The 
Vicar of Wakefield” he knew well be- 
fore he knew the tongue in which they 
were written; and he had seen nearly 
the whole of Shakespeare acted in his 
native town in Poland. The English- 
men were not less keen, and their sen- 
sibility to fine shades of meaning was 
often startling. Sometimes they found 
their attention wandering; but when it 
came to their turn to read—all read in 
rotation, or, in the case of plays, ac- 
cording to the parts assigned to them. 
comment was made at will—they speed- 
ily became absorbed, and were as acute 
and intelligent as their rivals. As a 
whole, too, the class possessed some- 
thing more than interest. When the 
writer first met these men, nothing 
could have been finer or more careful 
than their natural tact and helpfulness 
over any initial awkwardness. They 
became real friends, and work con- 
solidated them among themselves. One 
of the older members, for instance, fell 
ill, and at last became insane, leaving 
two daughters helpless. At once there 
was a subscription, and a sum of 
nearly three pounds was raised to aid 
them till they got work; no mean 
amount to be collected from men none 
of whom earned over forty shillings a 
week, and many much less. In the 
field, too—for sports were held an- 
nually, and long walks were frequent on 
Sundays—they proved the most cheer- 
ful of comrades, the readiest of adver- 
saries. Their prowess was respectable; 
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seventeen feet in the long jump and 
eighty yards with the cricket ball are 
very creditable records for untrained 
men. It must be confessed—or rather, 
simply stated; there is no need for 
apology—that their mirth resembled 
what Mr. W. S. Gilbert calls “the noisy 
laugh and ill-bred chaff of clerks on 
omnibuses.” <A “sing-song’” in public 
conveyances brought them delight, and 
their variety of humor was both loud 
and crude. They showed in public 
most of the qualities which the un- 
sympathetic deplore; any one who did 
not know them would get from their 
deportment material for irritation or a 
sneer. Yet they were in all things sin- 
cere. They followed public events 
keenly, if not always intelligently; they 
debated, they argued. They had little 
religion, but they possessed an inflex- 
ible sense of right. At heart, perhaps, 
many were Socialistic in their views; 
some, indeed, openly and fanatically 
so. Yet they were not the dupes of 
ecatchwords; they felt a genuine emo- 
tion, and, in a way possibly unknown 
to their social superiors, they had 
ideals. In a word, they were thor- 
oughly good fellows, simple, unaf- 
fected, and keen, with not a hint of 
either servility or priggishness in them. 

This experiment is probably not an 
isolated one in London. But .even 
if it were, it would still, though a sin- 
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gle instance only, afford grounds for 
certain generalizations. For one thing, 
literature can be taught, and taught to 
unpromising minds. These men, va- 
ried as they were in occupation and 
even in habitation, gradually grew to 
have a real feeling for both thought 
and diction in the English classics, and 
they possessed a retentive memory for 
precedents and resemblances. In the 
second place—a still more important 
conclusion—the desire for knowledge is 
not solely the result of economic pres- 
sure. An “intellectual interest” is 
felt, other than the mere desire for 
restful amusement or the stern ‘ne- 
cessity of self-improvement. The mem- 
bers of this class were typical of sev- 
eral overlapping social strata, from 
the decent working man up to the clerk 
just rising into humble prosperity. 
They were not selected candidates, not 
the semi-fabulous persons eager to 
“rise above their stations,” but simple 
ordinary men of a type to be seen by 
the thousand in any great city. Per- 
haps their knowledge did not last; per- 
haps it was never even real. But had 
they learnt nothing at all, they would 
still have done a thing of service to 
themselves and their country,—they 
genuinely tried to learn, and they sub- 
mitted themselves voluntarily to the 
discipline and comradeship of education. 





THE PRACTICAL LECTURER. 
[ We have been requested to publish the following as a model for University Lecturers: ] 
A GREAT ENGLISHWOMAN, 


I wish to-day to direct your attention 
to a little poem of considerable charm 
and beauty, but more interesting to us 
as presenting in clear outline and with 
a firm and delicate touch the character 
of a great and typical Englishwoman. 
This poem of Mr. Lear’s has long since 
made its appeal to the English people 


on the ground of its humor, and I hope 
to show you that underlying the humor 
is that basis of reality which gives 
their greatness to the humorous crea- 
tions of Shakespeare. You will, per- 
haps, have already guessed, that I refer 
to the Pobble’s Aunt Jobiska. 

As I see you have not copies of it, [ 
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think I must trouble you to take it 
down at dictation: 


The Pobble who has no toes 

Had once as Many as we 
When they said, “Some day you may 

lose them all’; 

He replied—“Fish fiddle-de-dee!” 
And his Aunt Jobiska made him drink 
Lavender water tinged with pink 
For she said, “The World in general 

knows——” 


I wish I had not to remind you that 
late comers disturb a lecture. 


—There’s nothing so good for a Pob- 
ble’s toes. 


The Pobble who has no toes 
Swam across the Bristol Channel; 
But before he set out he wrapped his 
nose 
In a piece of scarlet flannel. 
For his Aunt Jobiska said, “No harm 
Can come to his toes if his nose is 
warm; 
And it’s perfectly known that a Pob- 
ble’s toes 
Are safe—provided he minds his nose.” 


The Pobble swam fast and well 
And when boats or ships came near 

him, 

He tinkledy-binkledy-winkled a bell, 

So that all the world could hear him. 

And all the Sailors and Admirals cried, 

When they saw him nearing the 
farther side— 

“He has gone to fish, 
Jobiska’s 

Runcible Cat with crimson whiskers!” 


for his Aunt 


What? Am I reading too fast? Oh, 
then, I’ll go slower. 


But before he touched the shore, 


Is that slow enough? 


The shore of the Bristol Channel, 
A sea-green Porpoise carried away 
His wrapper of scarlet flannel. 
And when he came to observe his feet, 
Forinerly garnished with toes so neat, 
His face at once became forlorn 
On perceiving that all his toes were 
gone! 
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And nobody ever knew 

From that dark day to the present, 
Whoso had taken the Pobble’s toes, 

In a manner so far from pleasant. 
Whether the shrimps or crayfish gray, 
Or crafty mermaids stole them away— 
Nobody knew; and nobody knows 
How the Pobble was robbed of his 

twice five toes! 


The Pobble who has no toes 
Was placed in a friendly Bark, 
And they rowed him back, and carried 
him up 
To his Aunt Jobiska’s Park. 
And she made him a feast at his ear- 
nest wish 
Of eggs and buttercups fried 
fish ;— 
And she said: “It’s a fact the whole 
world knows, 
That Pobbles are happier without their 
toes.” 


with 


There is, however, an initial diffi- 
culty which we must face. It may 
be asked—and the question must be 
answered—whether Aunt Jobiska was 
English at all. Indeed, the suggestion 
has been made that the name Jobiska 
is Polish, and that Pobble itself is a 
British abbreviation of Pobiedonostsev. 
It is unfortunate that the University 
at present has no readership in Polish, 
and I cannot resist the temptation to 
suggest to the Studies Syndicate that 
if this language were added to the Pre- 
vious Examination as a compulsory 
subject, something might be effected to 
improve its position in the Univer- 
sity. But I hope to show you that 
it is possible in spite of the names 
to recognize a strongly marked Eng- 
lish character in this remarkable 
woman. 

It will be best to begin by consider- 
ing the date and place and environ- 
ment of our heroine. Reference is 
made in the sixth stanza to “his Aunt 
Jobiska’s Park,” which, it is clear, 
must be near the scene of the Pobble’s 
great swim. We have the evidence of 
stanza iii. to the fact that Aunt Jobiska 
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was a character well known to “Sailors 
and Admirals” in charge of “boats” 
and “ships’—in other words, she was 
not only a familiar figure in the highest 
strata of society, but a great personage 
among the humble fishermen of the 
neighborhood. The language implies a 
naval station and a certain fishing in- 
dustry, and these on the Bristol Chan- 
nel, as we see in stanza ii. This at 
once helps us to fix the place, in spite 
of some indefiniteness in the text. We 
are not clearly told whether the Pobble 
swam from Wales to Engiand or vice 
versa, but a reference to the map, al- 
ways bearing in mind the conditions 
wehave already discovered, will make 
it clear to us that he swam out from 
Avonmouth. Cardiff was as yet a 
place of no importance. The distance 
from Avonmouth to Prat Pill on the 
other coast is five and a half miles; 
from Cardiff to St. Thomas Head nine 
and a half; and even from Lavennock 
Point to St. Thomas’s Head, eight 
miles. Further down the Channel the 
swim would have been the act of a 
maniac; and that the Pobble was a 
maniac, I must firmly deny, in spite of 
his undoubted peculiarities. 

We may take it, then, as established 
that Aunt Jobiska’s park was at or 
near Avonmouth. There remains the 
date, and I think we cannot go far 
wrong if we attribute the Pobble’s bold 
venture to a desire to emulate Lord 
Byron. “This morning,” wrote the 
poet, “I swam from Sestos to Abydos.” 
That morning was May 3, 1810. An- 
other indication of date lies in the fact 
that, while Aunt Jobiska has that en- 
thusiasm for amateur medicine, which 
clings to great English ladies who have 
no children of their own, her remedies 
show no hint of homceopathy or elec- 
tropathy. Her strong, purposeful phi- 


lanthropy made itself felt among the 
fisher-folk’s families with preparations 
of simples and herbs—“eggs and but- 
tercups fried with fish’— 
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His Aunt Jobiska made him drink 

Lavender water tinged with pink, 

For she said, “The World in general 
knows 

There’s nothing so good for a Pobble’s 
toes.” 


Such gentle nostrums and a harm- 
less enthusiasm for scarlet flannel to- 
gether offer a wonderful revelation of 
character. 

So far we conclude that Aunt Jobiska 
had a park near Avonmouth about the 
year 1810 or a little later. This fits in 
well with England’s naval energy at 
that date, and it further helps us to 
understand a trait in her character, 
which has not, I think, been noticed. 
She is a spiritual child of the French 
Revolution. Despite the friendship of 
Admirals, she is an enthusiast for hu- 
manity—witness her philanthropy, aud 
remark her passion for Red—the color 
of revolution. “Lavender Water tinged 
with pink,” “scarlet flannel’—yes! and 
even her cat knew her revolutionary 
sympathies and went with crimson 
whiskers”—which implies considerable 
republican ardor, as faint heart never 
dyed cat’s whiskers. 

This naturally leads me to a side 
of her character which I would fain 
pass over, but truth forbids. It is quite 
clear that a streak of eccentricity runs 
in the family. Assuming that the name 
Jobiska does not imply Polish blood— 
and we have no evidence of Polish im- 
migration—we deduce an_ eccentric 
parent, and from him (or her) we de- 
rive the Pobble, who is thus nephew 
by birth and not by marriage. The 
grandparent, the aunt and the nephew 
all show signs of eccentricity, yet 
not inconsistent with charm and char- 


acter. Few of us in attempting 
to swim the Bristol Channel would 
think of carrying a bell, any more 


than we would dye our cat’s whiskers 
crimson. And it will be observed 
that sailors .and admirals, rich and 
poor, at once recognize the family 
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oddness, and attribute the Pobble’s 
swim to a whim of his Aunt. 


He has gone to fish, for his Aunt 
Jobiska’s 
Runcible Cat with crimson whiskers. 


I may conclude this line of observation 
by remarking that few aunts—not so 
eccentric—would suggest a nose-cap of 
scarlet flannel to a nephew swimming 
the channel, and few normal nephews 
would accept the suggestion. 

I pass on to a more pleasant topic. 
The Aunt is, if I may use the expres- 
sion, something of a philosophe—an 
esprit fort. She invariably refers 
everything to general principles: “The 
world in general knows”; “it’s per- 
fectly known.” These general princi- 
ples are her foundation; her structures 
rise from them naturally, if with a 
gracefulness all her own. I half sus- 
pect that, when in verse i. we read: 


When they said, “Some day you may 
lose them all’; 


(the reference is to the Pobble’s toes), 
we should understand a kindly and 
The Academy. 
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gentle warning from an Aunt who 
read his character, and, understanding 
his weakness, wished to safeguard him 
at once with good advice and scarlet 
flannel. But my crowning evidence is 
in the last stanza. His great loss has 
befallen the Pobble— 


His face at once became forlorn 
On perceiving that all his toes were 
gone— 


(the defective rhyme of itself suggests 
emotion)—he abandons his swim, al- 
lows himself to be taken on board a 
boat, rowed and then carried to his 
Aunt’s ever-open door. Then, in the 
moment of his deepest humiliation and 
anguish, the woman rises to her true 
greatness. Her general principles di- 
late—she soars to a higher altitude than 
she has yet attained—and in words that 
at once dazzle by their sheer genius 
and make the heart throb by their wise 
affection, she cries: 

It’s a fact the whole world knows 


That Pobbles are happier without their 
toes. 





THE ELECTRA OF EURIPIDES. 


By this brilliant and masterly render- 
ing of the Electra’ Mr. Murray has ma- 
terially added to the contribution, al- 
ready so great, which he has made to 
the literature of scholarship and to the 
scholarship of literature. Of his fine 
taste and thorough knowledge it is not 
necessary to say anything; they may, 
in no forgetful or ungrateful spirit, be 
taken for granted. Neither is it neces- 
sary to emphasize, for any student who 
knows Mr. Murray’s previous volumes, 
the deep insight and quick sympathy 
which he has brought to bear on Eu- 


1“The Electra of Euripides.” By G.G.A. 
Murray. London: George Allen. 2s. 


ripides as a poet, a thinker, and a 
dramatist. His work has not been 
merely critical and interpretative; it 
has been in a real sense creative. By 
the force of combiried scholarship and 
sympathy he has penetrated, as it 
were, to the heart of his author. His 
predecessors in the most of their work 
approached Euripides only from with- 
out. They went about the city, some 
of them merely grinning like dogs, 
others with a real desire to get inside. 
But they had not the keys of the gates. 
What lay behind that battlemented 
wall, so bizarre and often so baffling, 
they could only perplexedly guess at. 
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Something inside there was, of which 
they reported differently; one tried to 
explain it in terms of Aschylus and 
Sophocles; another saw it by the fan- 
tastic lights and shadows thrown upon 
it by the pyrotechny of Aristophanes. 
A few reported, more in the spirit of 
the strange fervid outburst attributed 
to Philemon, that it was a palace 
“pricked with incredible pinnacles into 
heaven,” but not recoverable in its 
whole outline or structure. Mr. Mur- 
ray for the first time seems to see it 
from inside the walls, and from within 
measurable distance of the point from 
which the lines of thought radiate, 


the planes recede, the perspective falls, 


into order. 

Yet here, in dealing with what is ob- 
viously one of the most striking as it 
is superficially one of the most dis- 
agreeable of all the Euripidean trage- 
dies, Mr. Murray has clearly had a 
more difficult problem to face than 
those which met him in the Garlanded 
Hippolytus, in the Trojan Women, or 
even in the Bacchanals. He has raised 
new or at least varied problems of in- 
terpretation. The methods which ren- 
dered these other plays so vividly, and 
on the whole, with such singular suc- 
cess, seem here to require supplement- 
ing. It would be absurd to suggest 
that he had lost his central clue and 
was trying to interpret the Electra in 
terms of a theory which was the re- 
sult of an imperfect induction. His 
knowledge of his author and of the 
whole atmosphere:of the Euripidean 
age is too wide and too subtle for that. 
But this would put in an exaggerated 
form the feeling with which one is 
undoubtedly left at the end of Mr. 
Murray’s Electra, and with which one 
was not left at the end of his Hippolytus 
or of his Trojan Women; the feeling 
that there is something in the original 
play still unaccounted for. 

One is not left with this feeling, let 
me repeat, at the end of Mr. Murray’s 
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Hippolytus or of his Trojan Women, 
Can the same be said with regard to 
his Bacchanals? That astounding drama 
has come down to us in a mutilated 
form—certain things in it are, and must 
probably always remain, not fully in- 
telligible. It therefore stands on a 
footing of its own. Yet it is proper 
to remember, and fair to point out, that 
it is the two plays which have been ac- 
tually produced on the stage in Mr. 
Murray’s version which seem to repre- 
sent his highest success. Can we dis- 
tinguish cause and effect clearly here? 
Do we read the translations with fuller 
appreciation in the light of the living 
performances, or is it because they 
have a fuller life in themselves that 
they have passed on to the stage and 
taken shape, as it were, by an act of 
their own choice? To this question 
the forthcoming performances of the 
Electra will go far to supply an an- 
swer. For it must not be forgotten 
that while Mr. Murray has put all his 
scholarship and literary gift into his 
translations, he yet has, from the first 
and clearly, destined them for the 
stage as well as—perhaps we may even 
say rather than—for what our more in- 
nocent forefathers called the closet. 
Now, the Electra is perhaps the least 
of all the extant plays of Euripides a 
chamber tragedy. Through the me- 
dium of acting, much that is only la- 
tent to the reader in Mr. Murray’s 
version may come to the surface and 
take its due place. As to this it is idle 
to speculate. But the point on which 
emphasis may be laid now is that for 
once Mr. Murray, instead of reading 
too much into his Euripides—which is 
the accusation, I suppose, that steady- 
going scholars of the old-fashioned 
school would be inclined to make 
against him—has read too little in him. 
The method of Euripides in the Electra 
is at once realistic and romantic to an 
almost incredible degree; it attempts 
a closeness of relation between high 
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poetry and common life such as was 
never attempted again until the age 
of Shakespeare. This method Mr. 
Murray has narrowed down to the 
more restricted and more classical lim- 
its of a play like the Hippolytus. Or 
shall we rather say, not that he has 
read too little but that he has given 
too little of what he read? that for 
once he has hesitated—and such hesi- 
tation is both accountable and pardon- 
able—to represent Euripides as he 
really is? The operation would be an 
idol-shattering one no doubt, but hardly 
more so than what Mr. Murray, to- 
gether with the two older workers in 
the same field, Professor Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff and Dr. Verrall, has 
been doing for years past. In effect, 
what I suspect him of having done 
here, consciously or unconsciously, is 
to create a new convention about Eu- 
ripides. And this convention, to put 
it sharply in a single word, is that Eu- 
ripides is always poetical. 

That Euripides, according to the fixed 
precedent and tradition of the Attic 
stage, wrote in verse only; that his 
verse, while it has a freer and more 
flexible movement than that of his 
predecessors or of his great contempo- 
rary, remains under strict metrical 
rules; that he uses this verse to pro- 
duce the most radiant poetical effects 
in his iambics as well as in his lyrics, 
all this may at once be taken for 
granted. But it is also true—and here 
we come to the point—that he passes 
in this medium from beauty or eleva- 
tion or pathos to entirely opposite qual- 
ities, and back again, with a swiftness 
and elusiveness to which literature of- 
fers few parallels. Two great poets of 
the modern world, Byron and Heine, 
have done the same thing even more 
surprisingly. But again, Euripides has 
little or none of Heine’s gaminerie or of 
Byron’s coarseness. He slides through 


these involutions and alternations and 
interlacements of tone with so smooth 
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a motion as to be almost impercepti- 
ble. Working under different condi- 
tions and amid traditions which were 
still fluid, still in the making, the 
Elizabethans perfected the device of 
the mixed vehicle of prose and verse, a 
prose and a verse which midway are 
almost undistinguishable, and at their 
extremes are a whole world apart. 
Euripides had no such device open to 
him, or did not venture to use it: it is 
the less wonder that, once the living 
tradition was broken, great part of his 
work became, and has remained until 
now, unintelligible, a laughing-stock or 
a stumbling-block according to the 
temper in which readers approached it. 
But the tragic iambic, the nearest of 
all metres, as Aristotle points out, to 
a prose rhythm, is capable of convey- 
ing, and does in fact convey, not in 
Euripides alone, a tone and quality 
which we regard as proper to prose. 
This fact was firmly grasped and 
rightly emphasized (if it was put to 
what at first sight seemed rather an 
odd use) by Professor Phillimore in 
his remarkable volume of translations 
from Sophocles. Mr. Murray’s grace- 
ful and slightly mannered couplet-verse 
was admirable in the Hippolytus, where 
the whole action passes at a certain 
plane of refined beauty. It gave one 
pause here and there in the Trojan 
Women. In some parts at least of the 
Electra it completely loses hold. Noth- 
ing in English but prose, as prose is 
used in the first scene of the third act 
of Hamlet or in the third scene of the 
second act of Macbeth, could reproduce 
their quality with effective truth. The 
passages which excited the clumsy 
merriment of nineteenth-century critics 
yield their full significance as little 
when they are extenuated as when they 
are set down in malice. And Mr. Mur- 
ray, I think, extenuates them. When 
Electra in the opening scene says she 
likes to carry water herself, “though 
there’ is no need for it,” to spite Cly- 
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temnestra and Adgisthus; when, on 
being told of the feast to be held in 
Argos, she complains that she has no 
clothes good enough to attend it in, 
and the chorus-leader makes a well- 
meant offer to lend her some; when, 
later, she accuses Adgisthus of jump- 
ing on her father’s grave and throw- 
ing stones at it when he is in liquor, 
and once more breaks out into the com- 
plaint that she has to make her own 
dresses and has nothing fit to wear, 
these petty hysterical outbursts, so 
closely siudied from common life, 
darken the shadows of the tragedy and 
give its poignancy a keener edge. Is it 
so with the elegiac eloquence of the 
figure which Mr. Murray presents to 
us? 


—This raiment ... thread by thread, 

’Tis I must wear it, or go bare—must 
bring, 

Myself, each jar of water from the 
spring. 

The grave of Agamemnon, even now, 

Lacketh the common honor of the 
dead; 

A desert barren, where no tears are 
shed, 

No tresses hung, no gift, no myrtle 
spray. 

And when the wine is in him, so men 
say, 

Our mother’s mighty master leaps 
thereon, 

Spurning the slab, or pelteth stone on 
stone, 

Flouting the lone dead and the twain 
that live. 


No one could quite understand—I 
speak here again subject to correction 
from the actual performance—from a 
version which keeps this tone, all the 
mingled pathos and satire, splendor 
and squalor, that make the whole play 
so heart-searching, and make the fig- 
ure of Electra herself, a mass of 
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jangled nerves, tragically ridiculous, 
move a thrill that is equally remote 
from laughter and from tears. If Eu- 
ripides knew the feminine heart as few 
have known it, he was far from being 
sentimental over women, and flat- 
tered them too little to be popular 
among them. It was not for nothing 
that he was called the woman-hater; 
and never elsewhere is he so merciless 
to a woman as he is to Electra. This 
princess of the ancient divine lineage, 
the Amber-Maiden, the eldest daughter 
of the House of Atreus in Golden My- 
cenae, is pitilessly shown as of com- 
mon clay: 


No more, but even a woman, and com- 
manded 

By such poor passion as the maid that 
milks 

And does the meanest chares. 


To the Dioscuri at the end of the play 
there does indeed seem to be one law 
for kings’ children and another for 
common mankind. But this attitude, 
whether in God or man, was just that 
against which the whole serious work 
of Euripides is an anguished protest. 
The moral (if one may speak of the 
moral of a drama), in the wild scene 
of hysterical remorse broken off by 
the entrance of the machine-gods, is 
not that Electra stands on a different 
plane from any wretched Wragg by 
the Ilissus in the last year of the 
Sicilian War. It is that this deeply- 
wronged, rancorous, hysterical woman 
does, in her revolting as much as in 
her splendid qualities, in the treach- 
ery, cruelty, and spite that are mixed 
with her obstinate constancy and hun- 
gry affection, represent human nature 
as it is, the product of the awful un- 
seen forces which made man out of 
baser earth. 
J. W. Mackail. 
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THE DURATION OF LIFE. 


The due length of the life of a man 
is a question which has been much 
debated. The opinion that we are old 
at forty, or the opposing view that if 
we are it is our own fault in that we 
should have counted on a well-ordered 
life rounded by a century, has each its 
authoritative supporters. It is, on the 
whole, not a little curious how little 
light science has thrown on this inter- 
esting subject. There is no phenome- 
non in biology the causes of which 
have remained so obscure as that of 
the duration of life in individuals on 
the one hand and in the members of 
various species of animals on the 
other. There is abroad in the popular 
mind a general impression that in the 
matter of longevity we do not get our 
due, or else that the conditions of life 
in human society are for some reason 
so unhealthy or so innatural that none 
of us lives out what ought to be his 
full span of existence. The concrete 
fact upon which this vague feeling is 
based is probably the shortness of the 
adult term in human life in relation to 
the time required to reach maturity 
when this term is compared with the 
corresponding period among other 
forms of life. There is a half-formu- 
lated impression that longevity is a 
matter which goes with superiority in 
other respects. Thus the simplest and 
most elementary forms of life consti- 
tuting the lowest types are mostly 
short-lived. As we rise in the scale of 
complexity and organization the span of 
individual life seems to lengthen. The 
bird lives longer than the butterfly, and 
the horse longer than the bird. The 
whole series might, therefore, be ex- 
pected to stand crowned with man, 
who in the plentitude of his longevity 
would ‘from an almost infinite height 


look down upon the early amoeba which 
comes into being, lives its due period 
and divides again into two daughter in- 
dividuals all within the brief space of 
ten minutes. Spencer’s theory of the 
duration of life gave some countenance 
to this view, for it was to the effect 
that size and complexity of organization 
constituted the principal factor in 
longevity. Thus the larger or more 
highly organized the animal the longer 
would be the period required by it to 
reach its full size and reproduce it- 
self. The duration of life for the in- 
dividuals of any species of animals 
should therefore bear a constant ratio 
to the period taken before reaching ma- 
turity. Unfortunately for-this view it 
simply does not fall into line with all 
or nearly all of the exceedingly per- 
plexing facts of longevity as they are 
encountered. A horse will live twelve 
times the period it takes to reach ma- 
turity while a man will only live four 
times. An elephant reaches maturity 
in about twenty-four years, and it lives 
some two hundred years, or about 
eight times this period. A_ toad 
reaches its full growth in a few years 
and will live forty or fifty years or 
even longer. Pike and carp and many 
fish are said to live indefinitely. Pike 
certainly live long, and there are many 
well-recorded instances of individual 
fish, which have been kept in ponds, 
attaining a great age. The cat lives 
about forty years; a blackbird will live 
fifteen years, a queen bee, which takes 
but a few weeks to reach maturity, 
will live five years, while the worker 
will live only a few months. 

In these and in innumerable other 
instances which might be cited no con- 
stant relationship can be traced be- 
tween the period taken to reach ma- 
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turity and the duration of the individ- 
ual’s life. The theory of longevity 
which Lotze favored was that crea- 
tures which live an active life consume 
their store of vital energy quicker than 
those which pass a quieter and more 
vegetative existence. Thus the inert- 
ness of the reptiles and amphibia was, 
he considered, the cause of the rela- 
tively great length of life attained to 
by most of these forms. This view 
receives a certain amount of support 
from our own experience. Insurance 
actuaries place the expectation of life 
highest of all amongst persons like 
clergymen and gardeners and the mem- 
bers of a small group of professions 
which may be supposed to keep the 
strenuous life somewhat at a distance. 
The same holds good of our domestic 
animals; they last longer if their pow- 
ers are economized and their vital pro- 
cesses are not unduly quickened at 
any stage. It is also true of many 
other animals. The worker-bee in the 


height of the summer season lasts only 


Its body is simply worn 
out and used up. by toil. But the 
broods born in the autumn, which 
have a more restful time in the win- 
ter, have their lives prolonged from 
September to the following May. Nev- 
ertheless, no true theory of longevity 
can be founded on these facts alone, 
nor on both the classes of facts men- 
tioned if taken together. In birds the 
vital processes proceed at a greatly 
quickened pace and the temperature is 
higher than amongst the mammalia. 
Yet birds furnish examples in which 
no relationship whatever can be traced 
between longevity and either this fact 
or the period taken to reach maturity. 
Parrots live to a great age. <A cuckoo 
has been known to live thirty-two 
years. Birds of prey reach a surpris- 
ing longevity. An age of one hundred 
years has often been recorded. A 
white-headed vulture was kept for one 
hundred and eighteen years in the 


a few weeks. 


Schénbrunn Zoological Gardens. It is 
obvious from these and numerous 
other examples of the same sort that 
none of the theories just mentioned is 
in itself a true and sufficient explana- 
tion, of longevity, although no doubt 
each of them accounts for certain 
causes as influencing the duration of 
life. 

The most reasonable view of longev- 
ity now held is that there is a certain 
connection between the period of re- 
production and the duration of life. It 
is probably the needs of species which 
governs the average length of individ- 
ual life. It may seem a curious state- 
ment to make, but it is not unlikely 
that it is a matter of no importance 
as a whole to the species whether the 
individual lives a longer or a shorter 
time; what is, however, of the first 
importance is that the average dura- 
tion of, the individual’s life should be 
sufficient to enable it to do its maxi- 
mum work in the rearing and equip- 
ment of progeny. Some species of 
animals are greatly handicapped in 
this respect, and the average life of 
the individual would seem to be pro- 
longed accordingly. Thus birds, which 
on the whole furnish a large propor- 
tion of instances of exceptional longev- 
ity. are often greatly exposed to dan- 
gers. Their structure at the same «ime 
is nearly always closely adaptel to 
the flying habit, so that the possibility 
of any countervailing high degree of 
fertility, such as prevails amongst 
many mammals. similarly circum- 
stanced, is excluded. Hence the -eces- 
sity for unusual longevity. 

There would then seem to be no 
ground for concluding that the individ- 
ual in human society is, on the aver- 
age, defrauded of any portion of his 
due term of existence; or for thinking 
that because the average duration of 
the adult period is only four times the 
length of the period taken tc reach 
maturity, instead of eight, ‘en, or 
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twelve times as among certain ani- 

mals, the conditions of human exist- 

ence must be in some way injurious or 

unnatural. Apart from the selection of 

strains of long-lived individuals our 
The Outlook. 
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principal hope of lengthening the term 
of our natural lives would seem to lie 
in a study of the laws of functional 
health and the causes governing the 
conservation of the vital forces. 
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Macmillan & Co. expect to have the 
“Memoir of Archbishop Temple,” in 
two volumes, ready soon. It is the 
work of seven friends. 


It is proposed to publish a volume 
containing a selection from the letters 
of John Brown, author of “Rab and 
his Friends.” It is to be edited by 
Dr. Brown’s son, Mr. John Brown of 
Edinburgh. 


An edition in twenty volumes of the 
complete works of Thoreau, shortly to 
be issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
will include his “Journal,” edited by 
Mr. Bradford Torrey, most of which 
has not hitherto been published. The 
issue is to be known as the “Manu- 
script Edition,” from the fact that each 
of the six hundred sets will contain a 
page of original manuscript. There 
will also be a hundred photogravures. 


Mr. 8. Baring-Gould’s “A Book of the 
Riviera” (E. P. Dutton & Co.) offers it- 
self to’visitors to the French and Ital- 
ian Riviera, not as a guide-book but as 
a supplement to guide-books. The au- 
thor does not content himself with de- 
scribing the scenery of these charming 
districts; still less does he write of inns 
and routes. But he interweaves with 
his descriptions bits of the history of 
the region, scraps of old legends, per- 
sonal narratives of kings, queens and 
courtiers, sketches of the life and cus- 
toms of the people and much else be- 
side which is calculated to divert as 
well as to inform tourists who go to 
that delightful coast, in quest either of 


health or pleasure. There are forty 


full-page illustrations. 


In “The Sage. Brush Parson” A. B. 
Ward essays the portrait of a young 
Englishman of talent and ambition 
who attempts to end, once for all, his 
struggle between the ascetic and the 
worldly by devoting himself to evan- 
gelistic work on the Western frontier. 
The plot wavers with the continuing 
vacillation of its hero’s purpose, and 
its hold on the sympathy of the reader 
is correspondingly weakened till its cli- 
max finds him painfully unresponsive. 
But there is undeniable skill shown in 
the character drawing, unsatisfactory 
though it is; the descriptions of the 
rough Nevada life are graphic and ef- 
fective; and the book as a whole, in 
spite of its crudities, gives promise of 
better to come. Little, Brown & Co. 


Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim has never 
interwoven fact and fancy more in- 
geniously than in his latest novel, “A 
Maker of History,” in which he makes 
his hero, a dull but honest young Eng- 
lishman scarcely out of his minority, 
the accidental witness of a _ secret 
meeting between the Kaiser and the 
Czar in a forest on the German fron- 
tier, and conducts him through the suc- 
cession of mysterious perils into which 
his unlucky knowledge leads him, 
from the evening when he babbles it 
in a Paris café till the time when 
wiser heads than his are able to make 
diplomatic capital of it in connection 
with the Dogger Bank incident A 
pretty sister in search of the missing 
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brother complicates the plot pictur- 
esquely. The story is an admirable 
one of its kind, and will be popular. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


The recent decision of Mr. Justice 
Kekewich, in the case regarding Lamb’s 
unpublished letters, continues to be the 
subject of discussion in English liter- 
ary circles. The justice laid down the 
rule that, after the writer’s death, the 
copyright in letters belongs to the pro- 
prietor of the manuscript. Upon this, 
The Academy remarks: 

A truly ponderous weight of judicial 
authority is thus called into question. 
It is true, as Sir Frederick Pollock 
points out, that there may be a dis- 
tinction between the right to restrain 
the unauthorized publication of corres- 
pondence and a right of sale and as- 
signment, but so far as the negative 
right is concerned, it has been settled 
law for over one hundred and fifty 
years, that authors or their executors 
retain full control over all unpublished 
letters. The unauthorized publication 
of the letters of Pope, Swift, Lord 
Chesterfield, and, a hundred years later, 
of those of Lord Lytton, was promptly 
restrained. Judge after judge has de- 
cided that, while the property in the 
paper is in the receiver, or owner, the 
copyright remains in the writer or his 
representatives. 


The Macmillan Company's Spring An- 
nouncement List, includes, among other 
interesting forthcoming books: New 
novels by Winston Churchill, Owen 
Wister, Egerton Castle and Eden Phill- 
potts; the biography of “Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill,” by Winston Spencer 
Churchill; the first volume of Dr. 
Henry C. Lea’s “History of the Inqui- 
sition of Spain”; “Napoleon and His 
Times,” the new volume in the Cam- 
bridge Modern History; “The Garden, 
You and I,” by Mabel Osgood Wright, 
author of “The Garden of a Com- 
muter’s Wife’; “The Life of Animals,” 
by Ernest Ingersoll; “Tarry At Home 
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Travels,” by Edward Everett Hale; 
“Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raph- 
aelite Brotherhood,” by W. Holman 
Hunt; Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” 
with the author’s Notes; “Nero,” by 
Stephen Phillips; “The Bitter Cry of 
the Children,” by John Spargo; “A Liv- 
ing Wage,” by the Rev. John A. Ryan; 
“Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony,” 
by Professor Domenico Mazotto; and 
“India,” by Flora Annie Steel, author 
of “On the Face of the Waters.” 


Mr. Sidney Lee contributes to the 
London Times an account of an inter- 
esting Shakespearean discovery which 
he has made. In an account of 
the household expenses of the sixth 
Earl of Rutland, preserved at Bel- 
voir, there is an entry under the 
date March 3lst, 1613, of a sum paid 
to “Mr. Shakespeare and Richard Bur- 
bage” for preparing “my Lorde’s im- 
preso.” An impresa was an “Italian- 
ate” toy, very popular with the society 
of the time, consisting of some kind of 
emblematical design illustrating some 
quality or deed of the owner, with an 
appropriate niotto. Such men as Drake 
and Sidney had imprese prepared for 
them which are still extant. Burbage, 
who was noted equally as painter and 
actor, seems to have made the design, 
while it would be the task of Shake- 
speare to find the motto. The entry 
shows that Shakespeare, after retiring 
from his great life’s work, was ready 
to lend a hand to his friends in the 
fashionable craze of the moment. The 
Rutland family were connected both 
with Lord Southampton and Sidney. 
Ben Jonson was a frequent guest at Bel- 
voir; and Mr. Lee thinks that it may 
yet be discovered that Shakespeare 
shared the hospitality of Sidney’s 
daughter there. The prefix “Mr.” at- 
tached to his name, the then accepted 
mark of gentility, shows that the dram- 
atist’s social position was recognized 
as superior to that of Burbage. 








